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THIS  PAMPHLET 

is  based  on  the  work  of  two  sub-committees  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Fabian  Colonial  Bureau.  One  sub¬ 
committee  drew  up  a  memorandum  which  was  submitted  in 
July,  1953,  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  to  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Land  and  Population  in  East  Africa.  The  summary 
of  its  recommendations  is  printed  in  Appendix  5  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  the  policy  there  outlined,  together  with  an 
account  of  some  developments  in  Kenya  between  1945  and 
1953,  forms  the  basis  of  Chapters  2  and  3.  In  June,  1952, 
the  Bureau  published  “Advance  to  Democracy,”  the 
Report  of  a  sub-committee  which  considered  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  ‘  Partnership  ’  in  multi-racial  societies.  In  the 
political  sections  of  this  pamphlet  an  attempt  is  made  to 
apply  to  Kenya  the  general  principles  worked  out  by  that 
sub-committee.  Recent  developments  have  exposed  the 
need  for  a  new  analysis  and  a  new  formulation  of  policy 
in  Kenya.  Many  people  in  Kenya  are  devoting  their  minds 
to  this  task.  The  Bureau  presents  this  pamphlet  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  discussion. 


NOTE 

This  pamphlet,  like  all  publications  of  the 
FABIAN  SOCIETY ,  represents  not  the  collective 
view  of  the  Society,  hut  only  the  view  of  the 
writer.  The  responsibility  of  the  Fabian  Society 
is  limited  to  approving  the  publications  which  it 
issues  as  embodying  facts  and  opinions  worthy  of 
consideration  within  the  Labour  Movement. 
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A  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 


ON  October  21,  1952,  the  Government  of  Kenya  declared  a  state  of 
emergency  in  the  Colony.  Jomo  Kenyatta,  President  of  the  Kenya 
African  Union,  the  only  African  political  organisation  with  claims  to  terri¬ 
torial  leadership,  was  arrested.  With  him  went  nearly  100  others,  including 
two  prominent  trade  unionists,  Fred  Kubai  and  Bildad  Kaggia,  and  Achieng 
Oneko,  who  had  recently  returned  from  England  where  he  and  Mbiyu 
Koinange  had  been  seeking  public  support  for  the  Kenya  Land  Petition. 
Koinange  remained  in  England.  F.  W.  Odede  and  J.  A.  Z.  Murumbi  became 
respectively  Acting  President  and  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Kenya  African 
Union.  On  March  9,  Odede  was  arrested.  Murumbi  left  the  country  for  a 
sustained  tour,  beginning  in  India.  He  has  not  yet  returned. 

On  June  8,  1953,  the  Kenya  African  Union  was  banned,  its  proscription 
being  explained  to  the  people  in  a  broadcast  by  the  Acting  Chief  Native 
Commissioner  in  the  following  terms ;  — 

‘  The  real  organisers  behind  the  Kenya  Africa  Union  were  Kikuyu, 
and  bad  Kikuyu.  .  .  These  men,  in  their  vanity,  were  so  foolish  as  to  think 
that  they  could  destroy  the  Government,  and  under  cover  of  the  Kenya 
African  Union  they  organised  violence  and  the  revolting  Man  Mau  oath.  .  . 
we  would  not  have  wished  to  stop  political  associations  with  sincere  aspira¬ 
tions  for  the  legitimate  development  of  African  interests  and  progress,  but 
the  Kenya  Government  can  never  again  allow  such  an  association  as  the  Kenya 
African  Union.  Moreover,  the  Government  cannot  permit  the  formation 
of  any  African  political  societies  on  the  same  lines  as  the  union  while  there 
is  such  trouble  in  this  country.  We  will,  however,  give  assistance  and 
recognition  to  these  local  associations  which  have  been  reasonable  and  sincere 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  people.  Sensible  people  must  reassert  their 
strength  so  that  African  politics  do  not  again  become  purely  destructive.’ 

Thus,  in  the  Kenya  Government’s  view,  the  Kenya  African  Union  stood 
condemned  as  the  political  face  of  a  retrogressive,  tribalist,  terrorist  organisa¬ 
tion  using  the  magical  methods  of  barbarism.  While  in  the  Gold  Coast  an 
African  Prime  Minister  is  preparing  for  the  final  transition  of  his  country 
to  self-government,  in  Kenya,  once  again,  African  political  organisation 
must  start  from  scratch.  If  the  Government  of  Kenya  was  justified  in  taking 
this  action,  the  justification  itself  is  evidence  of  the  total  failure — in  relation 
to  the  Kikuyu  at  least — of  British  policy  in  Kenya. 

Nobody  has  yet  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Mau  Mau 
outbreaks.  Although  a  secret  society  identified  with  Mau  Mau  was  known 
to  exist  in  1950,  there  are  those  who  said  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all  except 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Kenya  Government.  Others  say  that  it  is  not  one 
society,  but  many,  unco-ordinated  until  the  Kenya  Government  provoked 
mass  action  by  the  arrest  of  the  political  leaders  whose  influence  could  have 
been  used  against  it,  and  by  the  wholesale  transference  of  Kikuyu  from  the 
European  settled  areas  back  to  their  own  reserve.  One  school  of  thought 
argues  that  racketeer  politicians  used  secret  cult  methods  to  rebuild  the  illegal 
Kikuyu  Central  Association  under  cover  of  the  Kenya  African  Union,  to 
drive  out  the  Europeans  from  the  land,  to  seize  control  for  Africans  in  general 
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and  the  Kikuyu  tribe  in  particular,  and  incidentally  to  make  money  for  them¬ 
selves.  Another  (which  includes  large  sections  of  the  West  African  press 
and  some  West  Indian  and  other  newspapers)  habitually  refers  to  Mau  Mau 
as  an  African  nationalist  movement.  We  do  not  know  what  amount  of  truth 
is  contained  in  any  of  these  assertions.  We  do  know  that  Kenyatta  and  five 
others  have  been  found  guilty  of  managing  and  being  members  of  Mau  Mau, 
and  that  their  final  appeal  against  their  sentence  has  not  yet  been  heard. 
Meanwhile,  Kenya  is  passing  through  a  most  terrible  ordeal.  What  will  come 
out  of  it? 


African  Political  Leadership 

In  the  riot  of  murder,  theft,  collective  punishment,  closure  of  schools, 
police  screening  and  fighting  which  has  been  going  on  in  Kenya  for  over  a 
year,  no  alternative  African  political  leadership  has  yet  emerged.  After  the 
arrest  of  its  officers,  the  African  Members  of  Legislative  Council  announced 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  executive  of  the  Kenya  African  Union. 
This  committee  immediately  put  forward  24  demands  for  reforms,*  in  which 
the  only  references  to  the  emergency  were  contained  in  demands  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions.  Its  members  '  said  they  did  not  believe  Kenyatta 
was  guilty  of  any  offence.  .  .  They  also  said  that  Mau  Mau  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Union,  but  if  some  individuals  were  members  of  both  they 
undertook  to  deal  with  them.’f  Previously,  the  only  African  Member  of 
Executive  Council,  Eliud  Mathu,  had  said  that  he  and  his  five  African 
colleagues  in  Legislative  Council  accepted  the  emergency  powers,  but  felt 
that  they  had  been  ‘  placed  in  political  cold  storage.’!  Not  until  December  1 
did  Mr.  Mathu,  whose  life  was  believed  to  be  endangered,  go  to  the  micro¬ 
phone  to  appeal  to  the  people  to  denounce  Mau  Mau  and  help  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  March,  W.  W.  Awori  succeeded  Odede  as  Acting  President  of 
the  Kenya  African  Union,  and  immediately  issued  a  statement  rejecting 
violence,  but  warned  the  Government  that  it  was  wrong  to  look  upon  all 
African  leaders  with  suspicion.  He  issued  another  in  April,  stating  that  the 
Union  did  not  challenge  the  Kenyatta  judgment. §  Five  months  later,  J.  Z. 
Murumbi,  speaking  as  a  private  individual  in  London,  declared  his  opposition 
to  Mau  Mau  and  asked  for  the  release  of  Kenyatta  and  the  other  leaders 
on  condition  that  they  helped  to  restore  peace.  He  also  outlined  a  programme 
of  his  own||  which  differed  in  several  important  respects  from  the  statement 
of  October  27,  1952,  but  agreed  with  it  in  omitting  all  mention  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Crown  Lands  and  Native  Trusts  Land  Ordinances  which  had  been 
the  principal  demand  in  the  Kenya  Land  Petition.^  This  demand  was  also 
omitted  from  the  statement  issued  by  the  African  Unofficial  Members  of 
Legislative  Council  in  November,  1953,**  which  opened  bluntly  with  the 
words  ‘  The  Emergency  must  be  given  the  highest  possible  priority  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  this  end,  African  Members 
must  continue  to  support  the  Government  fully.’ 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  emergency,  the  policy  of  the  Kenya  African 
Union  was  definite  on  two  points.  Its  solution  for  the  land  problem  was 
the  repeal  of  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  of  1938  and  the  Native  Trusts 


*See  Appendix  1  (ii). 
tr/ze  Times,  29.10.52. 
XThe  Times,  25.10.52. 
%The  Times,  20.4.53. 


II  See  Appendix  1  (iii). 
USee  Appendix  1  (i). 
'^*See  Appendix  1  (iv). 
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Land  Ordinance  of  1938  to  allow  for  African  occupation  and  ownership  of 
land  in  any  part  of  Kenya,  the  cessation  of  settler  immigration,  and  imme¬ 
diate  African  occupation  of  unused  areas  in  the  European  highlands. 
Politically,  the  Union  had  rejected  the  decision  of  Mr.  James  Griffiths* 
that,  while  there  should  be  minor  interim  adjustments  to  the  constitution, 
there  would  be  no  major  changes  until  a  conference  representative  of  all 
groups  in  the  Legislative  Council  had  met  under  an  independent  chairman 
from  outside  Kenya  to  consider  what  constitutional  changes  should  be  made. 
This  conference  was  to  be  called  within  a  year  of  May,  1952.  The  Kenya 
African  Union  reply  was  a  demand  for  the  immediate  introduction  of 
universal  suffrage  for  Africans,  men  and  women,  and  for  a  committee  of 
impartial  experts  to  propose  constitutional  amendments! 

The  various  statements  that  have  been  issued  since  the  emergency  are 
conflicting,  but  they  agree  in  making  no  reference  to  these  two  major  items 
of  policy.  They  reveal  that  the  existing  political  spokesmen  of  the  Kenya 
Africans  have  been  slow  to  throw  their  weight  wholeheartedly  behind  the 
Kenya  Government,  but  that  they  are  no  longer  locked  into  an  impossible 
programme  for  the  complete  subversion  of  the  existing  land  system  and  the 
granting,  before  discussion,  of  political  demands  which  are  themselves  the 
subject  of  controversy.  They  are  uncertain,  disorganised  and  confused.  If 
they  are  given  a  positive  hope  now,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  build  a 
future  by  constitutional  methods.  Here  is  a  new  opportunity.  It  seems  most 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  another  chance  if  this  one  is  lost. 


Asian  Political  Leadership 

The  Asian  community  is  equally  uncertain,  and  split  within  itself. 
Although  the  Asians  have  demanded  and  obtained  the  compulsory  call-up  of 
Asians  as  well  as  Europeans  for  emergency  service,  they  have  not  offered 
the  Kenya  Government  single-minded  support.  They  have  made  it  clear 
on  numerous  occasions  that  they  think  the  Africans  have  been  mishandled. 
As  for  themselves,  they  have  consistently  demanded  equality  of  status  with 
the  Europeans  and  rejected  claims  to  European  leadership.  They  have  argued 
that  their  community  has  been  discriminated  against  in  the  civil  service, 
allowed  an  inadequate  share  in  educational  expenditure,  and  refused  its 
proper  weight  in  both  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils.  A  sidelight  is 
thrown  on  their  position  by  the  fact  that  only  now,  when  emergency  cases 
are  overwhelming  the  courts,  have  two  of  their  number  been  appointed  as 
acting  puisne  judges.  Although  they  were  divided  on  the  decision  to  allow 
a  separate  electorate  for  the  Muslim  community,  they  were  united  in  resisting 
European  demands  for  increased  European  local  control  over  the  Kenya 
Government.  One  organisation,  the  Kenya  Indian  Congress,  joined  with  the 
Kenya  African  Union  in  demanding  an  outside  commission  to  make  con¬ 
stitutional  proposals.!  Following  the  general  election  of  May,  1952,  however, 
the  boycott  of  the  Legislative  Council  initiated  by  the  Congress  after  the 
introduction  of  separate  electorates  was  called  off,  and  all  the  Asian  members 
are  now  in  their  seats.  Since  the  emergency,  Asian  leaders  have  condemned 
the  methods  of  Mau  Mau,  and  the  Emergency  Council  set  up  on  February  7, 
1953,  to  advise  the  Governor  includes  an  Indian,  a  Muslim  and  an  Arab. 


♦Statement  in  House  of  Commons,  31.5.51.  See  Appendix  4  (i). 
tSee  Appendix  1  (i). 

tSee  Appendix  2  (i).  At  that  time  the  organisation  was  called  the  East  African  Indian  National  Congress 
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The  principal  points  of  the  latest  statement  of  the  Kenya  Indian  Congress 
all  emphasise  the  need  to  act  quickly  to  build  up  a  sense  of  national  unity.* 


European  Political  Leadership 

The  Europeans  were  first  in  the  field  in  the  fight  against  Mau  Mau. 
Although  Africans  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  Mau  Mau  attacks,  the  murders 
of  Europeans  occurred  in  circumstances  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that 
one  of  the  principal  objects  was  to  drive  Europeans  from  Kenya  altogether, 
and  particularly  to  take  their  land.  The  Europeans  were  already  subject  to 
military  service,  and  were  already  organised.  They  had  always  been  a  tiny 
minority  in  the  population,  in  an  exposed  position.  If  the  events  of  the 
emergency  have  in  their  view  strengthened  their  claim  to  European  leadership 
of  the  Colony,  that  was  only  to  be  expected.  It  also  strengthened  their 
demand  for  greater  control  of  the  Kenya  Government.  They  argued  (quite 
correctly)  that  settlers  had  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  increasing  disorder 
long  before  the  emergency  was  declared;  they  condemned  the  local  Govern¬ 
ment  as  incompetent  and  unrepresentative;  and  they  expressed  the  view  that 
paralysis  in  Nairobi  was  caused  by  control  from  a  Colonial  Office  subject 
to  ill-informed  and  ill-judged  pressure  from  extremists  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  the  request  of  the  European-elected  members  of  Legislative  Council,  the 
Governor  set  up  the  emergency  council  referred  to  above,  but  this  was 
advisory  only.  It  did  not  meet  the  demand  for  an  increased  share  in  the 
Government  itself.  This  demand  was  sustained  until  April,  1953,  when  it 
was  officially  announced!  that  there  would  be  no  consideration  of  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  until  after  the  emergency  was  over,  and  the  leader  of  the 
European  elected  members,  Mr.  Michael  Blundell,  publicly  accepted  this 
decision. 

The  European  community  is  also  feeling  for  a  path.  In  the  first  years 
after  the  war,  its  policy  was  deeply  disturbing  to  the  other  communities. 
The  Electors’  Union’s  Kenya  Plan  of  1949  was  a  clear  demand  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  East  African  Dominion  under  European  leadership.  African 
political  advance  should  be  slowed  down,  stated  the  Plan,  Indian  immigration 
should  be  severely  controlled,  while  the  Europeans  should  have  ‘  the  greatest 
possible  executive  control  ’  in  Nairobi.  Settlers  must  be  free  from  the  ‘  petty 
annoyance  of  Government  inspectors  and  regulations  ‘  on  their  own  land, 
while  their  labour  problems  would  be  ultimately  solved  by  the  development 
of  sound  agricultural  practices  in  the  African  lands  which  would  inevitably 
produce  ‘  a  landless  African  population  who  will  be  obliged  ...  to  earn 
their  living  by  working  for  others.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  fear  of 
the  sack  become  absolutely  real.’  This  document  was  so  startlingly  reaction¬ 
ary  that  the  European  elected  members  immediately  dissociated  themselves 
from  it.  They  did  not,  however,  reject  all  the  ideas  in  the  Plan.  Although 
they  agreed  to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  on  African  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  and  accepted  for  themselves  the  obligation  to  contribute  heavy  fees 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  they  did  nothing  to  improve  labour 
contracts  and  conditions  on  European  farms  and  persisted  in  demands  for 
more  share  in  the  Government. 

As  the  term  of  the  Legislative  Council  drew  to  a  close,  the  elected 
members  announced  their  willingness  to  agree  to  an  increase  of  the  unofficial 
seats  in  the  Council  ‘  provided  always  that  the  present  numerical  parity 


*See  Appendix  2  (ii). 


tSee  Appendix  4  (iii). 
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between  the  European  Elected  Members  and  the  combined  total  of  all  other 
Unofficial  Members  be  maintained.’  *  Their  interpretation  of  ‘  parity  ’  was 
confirmed  by  a  statement  of  the  Electors’  Union  a  fortnight  later  which 
emphasised  that  the  European  in  Kenya  had  a  ‘  mission  ’  and  stated  ‘  Every¬ 
thing  now  hinges  on  parity  being  maintained.’!  There  were,  however,  some 
signs  that  these  views  were  not  as  strongly  entrenched  as  was  generally 
believed.  In  the  elections  of  1952,  European  candidates  were  agreed  on  the 
need  for  European  leadership,  but  their  views  ranged  from  those  of  Lord 
Delamere,  who  hoped  there  would  be  no  ‘  Gold  Coast  experiments  ’  and  no 
common  electoral  roll,  to  those  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Slade,  who  defeated  Lord 
Delamere  although  he  was  prepared  to  accept  a  common  roll  with  property, 
educational  and  loyalty  qualifications.  Although  the  elected  members  had 
felt  in  1951  that  only  the  Europeans  had  any  contribution  to  make  to  Kenya 
politics,  they  agreed  to  participate  in  the  inter-racial  conference  on  the 
constitution  which  was  originally  scheduled  for  1953,  and  their  latest  state¬ 
ment!  says  nothing  about  ‘  parity.’  There  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that 
the  European  community  has  dropped  its  claim  to  leadership  or  its  desire 
to  weaken  United  Kingdom  control.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  uncompromising 
racialism  of  a  few  years  ago  is  no  longer  regarded  as  normal.  Here,  as  in 
the  indecisions  of  the  African  and  Asian  political  leaders,  lies  a  hope  of 
greater  willingness  to  compromise  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 


The  Kenya  Government 

In  these  intercommunal  rivalries  for  political  power,  the  Government 
of  Kenya  has  tried  to  stand  aloof.  Its  greatest  weakness  is  that  it  has  no 
firm  basis  of  political  support  in  the  country  and  is  a  permanent  target  for 
politicians  of  all  races.  To  the  Africans  and  Asians  it  has  often  appeared 
as  the  tool  of  the  Europeans;  to  the  Europeans  it  appears  on  occasions  to 
be  the  willing  instrument  of  the  pro-African  Colonial  Office.  None  of  the 
political  leaders  has  so  far  tried  to  build  up  an  inter-racial  party.  Each 
community  stakes  its  own  claim  as  high  as  possible.  The  Government  wavers 
uneasily  at  the  top.  Since  an  unofficial  majority  was  introduced  in  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  in  1948,  it  has  appeared  to  be  semi-paralysed,  uncertain  of  its 
objectives,  unable  to  carry  out  a  consistent  programme  in  face  of  some  of  the 
most  irresponsible  opposition  that  a  colonial  government  has  ever  had  to 
face.§  Matters  came  to  a  head  in  1951,  when  Mr.  James  Griffiths  as  Secretary 
of  State  announcedji  that  pending  the  constitutional  conference  to  be  held 
in  1952-53,  changes  would  be  made  in  the  Legislative  Council  which  would 
include  a  nominated  cross-bench  of  members  who  would  be  expected  to 
give  broad  support  to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

These  nominees  took  their  seats  in  June,  1952,  at  the  firs.t  sitting  of  the 
Legislative  Council  after  the  general  election.  They  consisted  of  8  officials, 
6  European  unofficials,  1  Arab,  2  Africans  and  1  Indian.  Together  with  8 
ex-officio  members,  they  provided  a  bloc  of  26  members  to  whom  a  three- 
line  whip  could  be  applied,  but  who  were  to  be  otherwise  free  to  vote  as 


*See  Appendix  3  (i). 

'\East  African  Standard,  23.3.51. 
tSee  Appendix  3. 

§In  1952  the  unofficial  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  led  by  the  Europeans,  combined  to  throw 
out  the  Budget,  and  then  proceeded  to  pass  the  separate  estimates  as  they  came  before  it. 

IlStatement  of  May  31,  1951.  See  Appendix  4  (i). 
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they  wished.  It  was  accepted  that  they  took  their  seats  on  the  basis  of  a 
detailed  statement  of  Government  policy  issued  on  May  23,  1952.*  On 
the  unofficial  benches  sat  28  members:  21  elected  (14  European,  6  Asian, 
1  Arab)  and  7  representative  members  (6  African,  1  Arab),  all  chosen  by 
their  separate  communities  and  all  committed  to  separate  communal  pro¬ 
grammes.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Government  that  some  of  these  would  give 
consistent  support  to  its  policy,  and  that  in  this  way  a  proper  link  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  would  develop.  Hardly  had  the  new 
Legislative  Council  concluded  its  sitting  and  the  Governor  retired  when 
disorder  and  violence  precipitated  the  emergency. 

There  had  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Legislative  Council  and 
in  the  Government  of  Kenya  in  the  preceding  years.  The  first  African 
member  took  his  seat  in  the  legislature  in  1944.  In  1948  three  more  were 
appointed.  Before  the  general  election  of  1952,  at  the  time  when  all  com¬ 
munities  were  demanding  constitutional  change,  there  were  on  the  unofficial 
side  4  Africans,  5  Asians  and  2  Arabs,  together  with  11  Europeans.  This 
was  the  position  of  ‘  parity  ’  between  European  elected  members  and  all 
other  unofficial  members  combined  which  the  Europeans  wished  to  preserve 
and  which  Asian  and  African  spokesmen  opposed.  In  1951,  the  then 
Governor,  Sir  Philip  Mitchell,  pointed  out  to  a  deputation  of  Europeans  in 
the  Trans-Nzoia  area  that  this  cleavage  of  opinion  could  not  persist:  — 

‘You  have  told  me  that  you  are  behind  your  Elected  Members  on  the 
question  of  parity  and  I  have  been  given  the  same  assurance  in  all  the  areas 
I  visited.  Either,  then,  a  compromise  regarding  parity  can  be  reached  or 
there  can  be  no  agreed  proposals.  I  hoj^  that  is  quite  clear.  I  am  very 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  no  substantial  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  country  as  it  exists  are  practicable  now  and,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to 
be  made.  I  believe  that  stability  and  security  can  be  established  here,  and 
I  am  personally  convinced  that  it  will  have  to  be  on  a  basis  acceptable  to  all 
the  people  concerned.’! 

In  the  hope  that  a  compromise  would  be  reached,  therefore,  ‘  parity  ’  was 
retained  pending  the  constitutional  conference,  though  its  effect  was  obviously 
modified  by  the  strengthening  in  1952  of  the  Government  weight  in  the 
Council. 

The  demand  for  European  control  over  the  Executive  Council  was 
similarly  resisted.  Some  unofficials  were  taken  into  Executive  Council  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  in  1946  a  ‘  member  ’  system  was  established,  with 
each  Member  made  responsible  for  a  department  or  group  of  departments, 
for  the  administration  of  which  he  was  responsible  to  the  Governor.  These 
Members  were  all  Europeans,  and  some  had  previously  sat  in  the  Legislative 
Couneil  as  elected  members.  In  outward  appearance,  therefore,  the  Executive 
Council  presented  a  European  front.  But  the  constant  demands  of  the 
European  elected  members  for  control  over  it  showed  that  the  Members, 
who  had  to  resign  their  seats  on  the  unofficial  side  of  the  legislature  where 
they  had  held  them,  were  in  fact  under  the  control  of  the  Governor.  There 
were  in  addition  unofficial  members  in  the  Executive  Council  who  held  no 
portfolios.  These  were,  in  1951,  2  Europeans,  1  Indian,  and  1  European 
representing  African  interests.  When  the  changes  were  made  in  1952,  the 
leading  African  member  of  Legislative  Council,  Mr.  Eliud  Mathu,  took  the 
place  of  the  European  member  representing  African  interests.  Thus,  in  1952, 


*See  Appendix  4  (ii). 

'fEast  African  Standard,  16.3.1951. 
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the  Executive  Council  was  more  representative  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Although  it  was  vehemently  criticised  by  politicians  of  all  races,  it  had  not 
been  given  over  entirely  to  settler  control.  A  comparison  with  the  position 
in  Northern  Rhodesia,  where  no  African  has  yet  been  admitted  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  and  where  until  November,  1953,  elected  European  members 
of  Legislative  Council  held  two  portfolios,  shows  a  much  greater  determina¬ 
tion  in  Kenya  to  hold  on  to  official  power  until  an  inter-racial  group  emerges 
to  which  it  can  be  transferred. 

All  the  conflicting  demands  and  policies  are  now  back  in  the  melting 
pot.  Once  again  it  should  be  emphasised  that  the  opportunity  is  open  in 
Kenya.  The  constitutional  conference  has  yet  to  meet.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  promised  categorically  that  it  will  meet  when  the  emergency  is 
over.  No  community  has  yet  established  itself  in  undisputed  control.  The 
shock  of  the  emergency  should  surely  have  convinced  everybody  that  no 
single  community  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Now  is  the  time  to  reconsider 
the  whole  course  of  future  policy  in  Kenya. 


II.  THE  LAND 

IN  the  fight  for  political  power  in  Kenya,  the  stakes  are  high.  It  is  not 
new  to  suggest  that  Kenya  is  a  test-case  for  British  policy  in  Africa:  this 
has  been  repeatedly  said  in  the  controversy  which  has  centred  on  this  Colony 
for  a  generation.  But  the  statement  remains  true.  As  a  crisis  in  European- 
African  relations  develops,  spreading  in  ever  more  acute  form  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  northwards,  it  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that  the 
ultimate  choice  must  be  between  racial  equality  and  apartheid.  It  is  possible 
to  hesitate — as  Kenya  has  done — between  the  two  for  a  short  period;  it  is 
not  possible  to  maintain  a  permanent  policy  of  indecision.  The  time  has  come 
to  embark  definitely  on  the  course  of  equality.  No  other  course  can  be 
pursued  except  at  the  risk  of  continuing  strife  and  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing 
the  whole  heritage  of  British  tradition. 

The  crux  of  this  problem  in  Kenya  is  the  land  question.  This  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  the  transition  from 
primitive  to  advanced  cultivation.  Underlying  and  exacerbating  every  argu¬ 
ment  is  the  question  of  the  allocation  of  land,  and  the  presence  in  the 
country  of  a  small  group  of  European  settlers  on  the  land.  The  economic 
contribution  of  the  European  settler  to  Kenya  is  not  in  dispute.  It  was 
publicly  acknowledged  by  the  recent  Labour  Governments,  and  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony.  What  is  in  dispute  is  the 
system  of  allocating  land  according  to  race,  irrespective  of  any  other  con¬ 
ditions  which  may  be  imposed.  This  system  conflicts  with  conceptions  of 
a  democratic,  free,  society.  It  is  particularly  offensive  to  Africans.  Kenya 
should  begin  to  take  steps  towards  its  eventual  abandonment. 
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The  Allocation  of  Land 

The  official  view  is  that  the  findings  of  the  Carter  Commission  of  1933* 
justified  the  present  division  of  the  land.  The  Commission  examined 
historical  claims  to  land,  which  centred  on  the  ‘  White  ’  Highlands.  Where 
it  considered  that  an  African  claim  on  the  alienation  of  land  was  justified, 
it  recommended  additions  to  tribal  territory  in  compensation  for  loss.  It 
regarded  its  recommendations  as  final :  — 

‘.  .  .  In  regard  to  all  claims  based  on  an  allegation  of  right,  the  public 
of  Kenya,  both  native  and  non-native,  is  looking  to  us  for  recommendations 
which  will  secure  finality.  These  we  have  striven  to  provide,  and  we  hope 
that,  if  our  recommendations  in  this  regard  are  accepted  by  Government, 
steps  will  be  taken  lo  ensure  that  these  claims  will  not  be  reopened.’  (Sec. 
2144.) 

The  steps  were  taken.  The  boundaries  of  the  European  Highlands  and  of 
the  African  Reserves  were  defined  by  Ordinance  and  Order  in  Council.  A 
Highlands  Board  was  established  whose  permission  was  required  for  any 
change  in  the  Highlands  boundaries.  Europeans  were  thus  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  land  let  out  on  leases  up  to  999  years,  each  of  which 

‘  implied  a  covenant  that  he  shall  not  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor 
in  Council  appoint  or  allow  a  non-European  to  be  manager  or  otherwise  to 
occupy  or  be  in  control  of  the  land  leased. ’j 

Africans  were  confirmed  in  their  lands,  and  some  additional  lands  were 
made  available  to  them. 

Many  Africans  did  not  regard  this  settlement  as  final.  To  the  European 
argument  that  most  of  the  present  European  areas  were  unoccupied  when 
the  European  settled,  they  replied  that  there  are  no  empty  lands  in  Africa — 
in  other  words,  that  all  land  held  by  Europeans  had  in  fact  been  African  land, 
whether  occupied  or  not  at  the  time  of  European  entry.  The  recent  Kenya 
Land  Petition  is  only  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  claims  for  land  which  they 
considered  to  be  theirs.  It  is  true  that  the  Carter  Commission  had  examined 
and  rejected  these  claims  as  devoid  of  historical  backing  except  in  the  cases 
for  which  compensation  was  recommended  and  given.  But  doubt  has  been 
cast  on  the  assumptions  underlying  the  Commission’s  findings  in  regard  to 
some  areas,  j  Even  if  the  findings  are  by  and  large  accepted,  it  is  clear  that 
some  grievances  still  remain  which,  in  the  conditions  of  to-day,  with  over¬ 
population  and  destructive  pressure  on  the  land,  call  for  re-examination  and 
rectification.  If  rectification  involves  disturbing  a  small  number  of  European 
occupants,  they  should  be  offered  alternative  land  and  compensation.  This, 
after  all,  is  what  Africans  have  been  offered  and  given  in  the  past.  The 

*Report  of  the  Kenya  Land  Commission,  1933.  Cmd.  4556  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
tCrown  Lands  Ordinance,  1938,  Sec.  36. 

JSee  Mau  Mau  and  the  Kikuyu,  L.  S.  B.  Leakey.  Dr.  Leakey  suggests  that  some  of  the  ‘empty’  land 
was  in  fact  Kikuyu  land.  ‘There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  the  start  of  white  settlement  in  Kenya  come 
at  this  particular  time  [i.e.  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century]  instead  of  later,  very  little  (if  any)  land  in 
Kiambu,  Kabete,  and  Limuru  would  have  been  alienated  to  white  farmers,  for  the  land  was  carrying 
a  big  native  population  and  no  government  would  have  tried  to  dispossess  them  for  the  sake  of  European 
farming.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  Kikuyu  and  for  the  future  relationship  between  the  British  and  the 
Kikuyu,  the  position  had  materially  changed  by  1902  when  the  first  alienation  of  land  for  farming  took 
place  on  a  big  scale.’  He  then  refers  to  the  intervening  disasters  which  bad  decimated  the  Kikuyu  in  that 
area — smallpox,  rinderpest,  locusts,  drought  and  famine.  ‘Land  that  had  been  under  cultivation  then 
returned  ...  to  bush,  and  by  1902  it  could  quite  truthfully  be  said  that  it  was  hardly  being  used  at  all  ...  . 
This  reduction  of  the  population  .  .  .  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  ownership  of  the  land.’  Pp.  8-9.  See 
also  pp.  64-67. 
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areas  concerned  are  known  to  be  small,*  and  renewed  occupation  could 
be  made  under  strict  agricultural  conditions.  To  maintain  the  present 
allocation,  under  which,  in  one  area,  African  and  European  lands  are  inter¬ 
mingled,  will  only  perpetuate  conflict. 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  segregation  in  land-holding.  The  African 
Reserves  are  over-crowded  to  such  a  point  that  the  British  Government  has 
appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  examine  the  whole  problem  of  land  and 
other  development  throughout  East  Africa.  What  the  African  in  Kenya 
sees  is  prosperous  European  farms  adjacent  to  ill-farmed  and  over-crowded 
Reserves.  To  him,  European  occupation  spells  over-crowding  in  African 
lands.  He  is  suspicious  enough  to  believe  that  since  some  land  has  been  taken 
in  the  past,  more  may  be  taken  in  the  future.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
there  shall  be  some  differentiation  in  land-holding,  based  on  race.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Africans  and  the  disparity  between  the  races  have  justified,  for 
practical,  political  and  moral  reasons,  the  preservation  of  areas  for  Africans 
alone.  But  the  Europeans  do  not  need  this  protection.  They  have  legal 
security  in  their  own  holdings  and  they  have  the  capacity  to  develop  them. 
It  is  no  hardship  to  the  Europeans  to  maintain  a  bar  on  the  holding  of  land 
by  non-Africans  in  the  African  Reserves.  But  it  is  a  hardship  to  Africans 
to  maintain  a  bar  against  their  settlement  in  the  European  areas.  The  African 
lands  are  overcrowded  while  the  European  lands  are  under-farmed.  To 
erect  a  racial  barrier  against  African  settlement  on  the  ‘  White  ’  Highlands 
is  pure  apartheid,  and  as  such,  indefensible.  The  administrative  practice 
by  which  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  Highlands  Board  is  let  out  exclusively 
to  Europeans  should  be  abandoned. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  some  of  this  land  could  be  made  available 
to  relieve  pressure  in  the  Reserves.  The  present  allocation  of  land  in  Kenya 
is  as  follows!:  — 


Square  miles. 


Northern  Province  and  Unclassified  Areas  ...  ...  ...  150,000 

Native  Areas  (including  15,250  sq.m,  of  the  Masai  District 

and  720  sq.  m.  of  Forestry  Reserve)  ...  ...  ...  52,000 

Gazetted  Highlands  (including  4,000  sq.  m.  of  Forest  Reserve)  16,000 

Lakes  .  5,000 

Miscellaneous  (Townships,  Coastal,  Freehold,  etc.)  ...  ...  1,900 


Of  these  areas,  the  Northern  Province  is  pastoral  and  too  dry  for  large-scale 
settlement  from  the  Reserves  to  be  contemplated  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  Forest  Reserves  must  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 


*It  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  admitted  that  areas  were  ‘erroneously  leased’  in  the  first  place.  The  Kenya 
Land  Question,  issued  by  the  Electors’  Union,  Nairobi,  in  July  1952,  states  (p.  3)  ‘In  fact,  the  maximum 
amount  of  land  which  could  be  found  by  the  Carter  Commission  to  have  been  erroneously  leased  to  Euro¬ 
peans  was  not  more  than  297  square  miles,  and  many  of  the  claims  even  on  that  limited  area  were  admitted 
by  the  Commission  to  be  of  a  nebulous  character.’  Also,  Sir  Philip  Mitchell,  in  his  Despatch  'The  Agrarian 
Problem  in  Kenya,  Government  Printer,  Nairobi,  1947,  states  (page  9),  ‘Apart  from  the  land  involved  in 
the  Masai  move,  the  area  of  other  land  which  was  assigned  to  colonization  but  which  in  fact  could  be 
claimed  by  Africans  as  being  in  their  beneficial  occupation  was  small.  In  these  cases  the  Colonial 
authorities  assumed,  wrongly  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  that  because  it  appeared  to  be  unoccupied  it 
was  no  man’s  land.  The  instances  of  most  importance  were  some  Kikuyu  land  between  Nairobi  and 
Thika  (a  distance  of  about  20  miles)  and  between  Nairobi  and  Limuru  (a  distance  of  about  18  miles). 
The  Nandi  and  Kipsigis  were  also  affected  in  respect  of  land  over  which  they  had  grazing  rights.  All 
these  cases  were  exhaustively  considered  by  the  Carter  Commission  and  the  claims  of  right  which  it  found 
to  have  existed  were  settled  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Commission,  normally  by  compensation 
in  money  and  land  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  claimants,  particularly  Kikuyu,  were  not  and  are  not  satisfied 
and  continue  to  press  their  claims  .  .  .  .’ 

tSee  Land  and  Population  in  East  Africa,  Exchange  of  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  and  the  Government  of  Kenya  on  the  Appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1952. 
Colonial  No.  290.  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Is.  3d.  Page  7  and  Appendix  III,  page  30. 
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Colony.  The  only  areas,  therefore,  in  which  new  African  settlement  outside 
the  Reserves  can  take  place  is  within  the  unclassified  areas,  the  usefulness 
of  which  depends  entirely  on  problematical  water  supplies,  and  within  the 
16,000  square  miles  of  the  ‘  White  ’  Highlands.  It  is  obvious  that  the  future 
of  African  farming  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  the  non-European  lands, 
but  the  matter  cannot  be  left  there.  Where  there  is  a  deep  emotional  and 
psychological  grievance  in  a  country,  it  is  childish  to  expect  to  answer  it 
with  purely  economic  arguments. 

The  economic  arguments  against  African  settlement  in  the  ‘  White  ’  High¬ 
lands  are  powerful  ones.  Much  of  the  pressure  on  African  lands  is  due 
to  African  neglect.  The  Africans  cannot  call  for  the  blessings  of  modern 
civilisation  and  at  the  same  time  resist  the  agrarian  changes  which  make  that 
civilisation  possible.  The  European  lands  are  at  present  the  country’s  greatest 
economic  asset,  the  foundation  of  economic  progress  for  all  races  in  Kenya. 
Here  the  soil  has  not  been  ruined  by  fragmentation,  over-cropping  and 
wasteful  methods  of  farming;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  continent  dominated  by 
primitive  agriculture,  here  is  an  island  of  16,000  square  miles  which  is  produc¬ 
tive  and  efficient.  To  hand  over  these  lands  to  Africans  and  allow  them  to 
be  subjected  to  shifting  agriculture  would  be  economically  unsound  and 
morally  indefensible.  This  argument  is  valid  for  the  parts  of  the  16,000 
square  miles  which  are  farmed  to  the  limit.  But  there  are  other  parts.  These 
amount  to  207,987  acres  at  present  unallocated  to  any  farmers,  of  which 
140,826  acres  are  limited  by  topographical  or  climatic  conditions  to  grazing 
and  7,497  acres  are  suitable  for  arable  farming.  The  rest  is  earmarked  for 
such  public  purposes  as  township  expansion,  or  for  addition  to  Forest  and 
Native  Reserves,  and  43,104  acres  are  useless.*  There  are  thus  nearly  150,000 
acres — admittedly  a  very  small  area — which  could  be  occupied  by  Africans 
without  dispossessing  a  single  European  farmer. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  land  within  some  of  the  existing  European 
holdings  is  underfarmed  in  the  sense  that  it  could  be  made  more  productive 
by  intensive  methods.  This  is  a  purely  technical  question  which  should  not 
be  made  the  subject  of  political  controversy.  But  neither  should  it  be  made 
the  subject  of  racial  argument.  In  the  latest  report  on  European  farming  in 
Kenya,  it  is  suggested  that  the  number  of  cattle  carried  could  be  considerably 
increased  and  that  ‘  many  farmers  at  present  occupying  2,000  acres  or  more 
would  be  better  off  working  intensively  a  smaller  area.’  t  The  remedy 
suggested  is  increased  European  immigration,  primarily  because  ‘  efficient 
production  depends  on  adequate  supervision  by  Europeans.’  t  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  only  Europeans  can  be  trained  for  this  work  cannot  be  accepted. 
Even  if  it  could,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  Europeans  must  inevit¬ 
ably  be  the  holders  of  the  land  on  which  supervision  is  required.  European 
immigration  has  been  made  a  political  issue  by  some  settler  spokesmen,  not 
because  the  European  occupier  is  the  only  possible  person  to  increase  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  but  because  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  European  community  as  a  whole.  At  present,  out  of  a  total  of  31,000 
Europeans,§  some  4,000||  are  directly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Even  if  this 
figure  were  doubled  by  immigration,  the  political  impact  on  Africans  would 


*Figures  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hansard,  16.7.52. 

\Kenya:  Inquiry  into  the  General  Economy  of  Farming  in  the  Highlands,  by  L.  G.  Troup,  Government 
Printer,  Nairobi,  1953,  15s.  Pp.  18  and  24. 

Jibid,  page  29. 

§1948  census,  30,524. 

WTroup,  page  28. 
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be  immense,  but  the  numerical  gain  to  the  Europeans  would  be  slight.  Further 
immigration  might  well  become  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  in  the  long  run, 
particularly  as  the  sons  of  European  farmers  will  also  have  strong  claims  to 
farm  their  own  land.  It  is  ditRcult,  therefore,  to  see  what  the  European 
community  would  have  to  lose  by  admitting  the  principle  of  determining 
occupation  in  the  Highlands  by  efficiency  rather  than  race. 

If  the  racial  conception  were  dropped,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  see 
the  Highlands  as  an  area  of  good  farming  rather  than  as  a  monument  to 
European  enterprise.  This  area  should  be  occupied  only  by  farmers  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  abide  by  good  farming  regulations,  who  are  not  absentees,* 
and  who  intend  to  remain  permanent  citizens  of  the  Colony.  These  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  applied.  Subject  to  supervision  and  training,  Africans  could 
be  settled  on  such  land  as  is  available.  They  should  be  prohibited  from 
fragmenting  or  over-stocking  their  holdings,  and  if  they  employed  labour, 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  same  labour  regulations  as  other  employers. 
If  such  settlement  were  allowed,  and  adequate  help  given  to  Africans,  the 
whole  psychological  approach  to  the  land  problem  would  change.  It  would 
demonstrate  in  the  only  possible  way  that  Africans  who  can  achieve  a  modern 
standard  of  farming  will  not  be  excluded  from  any  area  in  their  own  country 
purely  because  they  happen  to  be  natives  of  it. 

Another  question  which  must  be  faced  is  that  of  lands  which  are  not 
cultivated  to-day  but  are  held  under  treaty  rights  by  tribes  which  do  not  put 
them  to  good  account.  Sir  Philip  Mitchell  has  pointed  out  that  if  it  were 
decided  to  take  over  land  not  properly  used  ‘  expropriation  would  begin 
with  the  Masai. ’t  There  can  be  no  question  of  expropriation.  The  Masai 
lands  are  protected  by  treaties  which  cannot  be  simply  set  aside.  Also,  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  towards  improving  their  use. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government  of  Kenya  should  consider  whether  any  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  made  with  the  Masai  whereby,  with  agreed  compensation,  some 
of  their  extensive  lands  could  be  opened  up  for  cultivation.  The  changed 
circumstances  since  their  treaties  were  made  would  justify  the  initiation  of 
some  discussion  with  them. 

Lastly,  there  are  areas  in  the  unclassified  lands  outside  the  Reserves 
which  are  at  present  uncultivated.  To  open  these  up  will  require  great  capital 
expenditure.  The  British  Government  should  make  a  substantial  grant  to 
Kenya  to  make  this  possible. 


Land  Settlement 

There  have  been  a  number  of  land  settlement  schemes  in  Kenya  since 
the  war.  The  official  policy  as  outlined  in  the  statement  Land  Use  and  Settle¬ 
ment  of  1945t  provided  for  the  establishment  of  African,  European,  Indian 
and  Arab  Settlement  Boards,  which  would  be  subsidiary  to  a  Central  Settle¬ 
ment  Board  set  up  to  advise  the  Member  for  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry 
and  Natural  Resources.  Asian  settlement  has  taken  place  on  a  very  small 
scale.  European  settlers  were  given  some  financial  assistance  (mainly  to 


♦'The  purchase  of  land  by  speculators  who  have  no  intention  of  farming  it  themselves  but  who  force 
up  the  price  for  genuine  cultivators  is  a  well-known  agricultural  evil.  It  has  been  present  in  Kenya  particularly 
in  the  years  immediately  Jollowing  the  second  world  war,  and  amongst  other  things  has  compelled  settlers 
to  use  up  too  much  of  their  capital  in  land  purchase  and  left  them  too  little  for  efficient  farming.’— G.  B. 
Masefield,  article  on  Farming  Systems  and  Land  Tenure  in  Land  Tenure,  a  Special  Supplement  to  the 
Journal  of  African  Administration,  October  1952.  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  Page  11. 

-\Land  and  Population  in  East  Africa,  page  6. 

%Land  Use  and  Settlement  in  Kenya,  Sessional  Paper  No.  8  of  1945,  Nairobi. 
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ex-servicemen)  through  the  Assisted  Ownership  Scheme  and  the  Tenant  Farm¬ 
ing  Scheme.  These  were  closed  down  after  317  persons  had  been  settled.* 
The  main  effort  was  to  be  directed  towards  new  African  settlement  and  to 
the  improvement  of  methods  of  farming  on  land  already  in  occupation. 
For  these  purposes  Kenya’s  Ten-Year  Development  Plan  provided  £3m.  for 
the  period  1946-55. 

African  settlement  was  slow  to  get  under  way  after  the  war.  There 
were  shortages  of  competent  staff,  surveys  to  be  made,  and  the  physical  work 
of  preparation  of  new  land  to  be  contended  with.  Government  officers 
from  various  department  have  participated,  and  six  unofficials  (two  Europeans 
and  six  Africans)  serve  on  the  advisory  board.  In  the  first  five  years, 
November,  1945-50,  sufficient  progress  was  made  to  show  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  open  up  unoccupied  land,  but  that  the  process  is  so  slow  and 
costly  that  a  change  of  emphasis  was  essential :  — 

‘  In  early  1946,  the  emphasis  .  .  .  was  decidedly  on  Settlement  as  opposed 
to  Land  Utilisation.  The  opinion  then  most  generally  held  was  that  until 
fresh  accommodation  had  been  found  for  several  thousand  families  and  many 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  it  would  be  impossible  to  rehabilitate  native  lands. 
It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  if  we  waited  while  fresh  lands  were 
made  ready  to  receive  settlers  and  for  their  actual  move  and  installation,  the 
existing  cultivated  areas  would  have  further  deteriorated  to  an  alarming 
extent.’  t 

There  have,  nevertheless,  been  some  successes.  Two  examples!  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  possibilities  and  the  obstacles:  — 

Makueni 

The  aim  of  the  scheme  is  to  open  up  about  480  square  miles  of  un¬ 
inhabited  land  for  the  Kamba  of  the  Machakos  Kamba  Reserve.  ‘  Opening 
up  ’  means  clearing  of  bush  to  eradicate  tsetse  fly,  removal  of  game  and 
preparation  of  water  supplies.  The  area  to  be  occupied  must  be  surveyed, 
and  holdings  of  25  to  30  acres  are  then  demarcated  along  the  contours.  In 
the  beginning  it  was  planned  to  organise  group  farms  with  cultivation  in  one 
block,  which  could  then  be  divided  among  the  settler  families  for  planting 
and  reaping,  but  this  was  early  seen  to  be  impracticable.  The  present 
method  is  a  holding  with  fields  grouped  round  the  home  and  farmyard.  By 
the  end  of  1952,  800  families  had  been  settled  at  a  cost  of  £223  per  family, 
including  housing,  administrative  offices,  dams  and  boreholes,  the  school  and 
the  hospital.  All  the  settlers  lacked  capital — even  wheelbarrows  being  scarce — 
but  they  have  help  from  a  machinery  pool  for  ploughing  and  terracing, 
although  money  is  not  lent  to  individual  settlers.  There  is  a  long  waiting 
list,  and  immediate  plans  cover  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  area. 

The  settlers  hold  and  farm  their  land  under  rules  worked  out  between 
Government  and  the  Machakos  African  District  Council,  which  was  at  the 
beginning  bitterly  opposed  to  having  any  rules  at  all.  A  headman  and  two 
Africans  nominated  by  the  settlers  form  a  committee  to  help  the  Settlement 

♦Letter  dated  16  August,  1949,  from  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  Fabian  Colonial  Bureau. 
Published  in  Venture,  January  1950.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Creech  Jones  reiterated  the  policy  of  1945.  But  a 
new  tenant  farmer’s  scheme  was  opened  in  1951  for  entrants  with  a  minimum  capital  of  £5,000. — Kenya 
Annual  Report,  1951,  page  12. 

^African  Land  Utilization  and  Settlement  Report,  1945-1950,  Commissioner  for  African  Land  Utilization 
and  Settlement,  Nairobi,  31.12.50. 

JDetails  from  1945-50  Report  as  above  and  from  information  obtained  from  the  Colonial  Office. 
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Officer.  Applicants  are  chosen  after  their  degree  of  need  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  are  registered  after  they  have  brought  in  their  housing  and  stock. 
Each  family  is  fed  until  it  reaps  its  first  crop.  The  farmer  has  legal  right  to 
hold  the  land  after  he  is  registered,  provided  that  he  follows  directions  which 
may  cover  all  aspects  of  agricultural  and  animal  husbandry.  The  progress 
of  the  scheme  was  held  up  in  the  beginning  by  opposition  to  these  provisions, 
but  the  opposition  appears  now  to  have  been  overcome.  No  fragmentation 
is  allowed,  but  it  is  intended  that  a  son  shall  succeed  his  father  provided  he 
farms  properly,  and  there  should  be  scope  for  other  sons  as  the  scheme 
expands.  Rapid  growth  in  the  last  two  years  (from  260  families  in  1950  to 
800  in  1952)  has  made  the  development  of  a  proper  community  possible. 
There  is  a  school,  and  a  Co-operative  Beer  Club  and  a  Co-operative  General 
Store  are  now  well  established. 

Olenguruone 

Amongst  several  small  projects  which  have  been  abandoned,  the  most 
spectacular  failure  occurred  in  Olenguruone.  In  1939,  the  Kenya  Govern¬ 
ment  acquired  34,700  acres  from  the  Masai  to  accommodate  some  Kikuyu 
v/ho  had  until  then  been  resident  in  Masai  and  resident  labourers  from  Euro¬ 
pean  farms.  The  first  settlers  took  up  occupation  of  3,600  acres  in  1941, 
but  no  settlement  rules  were  introduced  until  1942.  These  rules,  owing  to 
lack  of  supervision  resulting  from  the  war,  were  never  properly  enforced, 
and  when  an  effort  was  made  to  tighten  them  up  in  1946,  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  the  agreement  of  the  settlers.  The  whole  matter  developed  into  a 
political  dispute,  and  ultimately,  to  save  the  soil,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
evict  all  but  20  families  who  were  willing  to  co-operate. 

Leaving  aside  the  unwillingness  of  the  settlers  to  accept  control  it  is 
clear  that  this  scheme  was  operating  under  the  worst  possible  conditions.  It 
provides  a  warning  against  embarking  on  projects  without  the  power  to 
enforce  the  necessary  rules. 

From  the  experience  of  the  post-war  years,  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  more  land — whether  it  is  found  in  the  undeveloped  African  areas  or  in 
the  ‘  White  ’  Highlands,  or  in  other  parts  of  East  Africa,  is  not  the  final 
answer  to  the  problem  of  pressure  of  population  in  the  African  Reserves. 
Wherever  new  settlers  may  go,  they  cannot  be  accommodated  quickly.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  new  land  and  to  open  it  up  for  settlement,  and, 
as  suggested  above,  the  British  people  should  be  willing  to  express  in  practical 
form  their  concern  at  current  events  in  Kenya  by  making  a  substantial  grant 
for  settlement,  but  whatever  is  done  within  the  next  ten  years  cannot  be 
sufficient.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  the  use  of  land  already  in 
occupation. 

The  Use  of  Land 

In  new  settlement  schemes,  it  is  possible  (although  not  easy)  to  enforce 
sound  agricultural  practice.  It  is  possible  also  in  the  ‘  White  ’  Highlands. 
The  aim  must  be  to  bring  existing  African  farms  up  to  the  standard  of  these 
good  farming  areas,  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  long-term  aim.  To  achieve 
it  means  replacing  tribal  tenure  by  methods  of  land-holding  which  prevent 
fragmentation,  give  security  of  occupation  and  encourage  land  improvement. 
Until  this  is  done,  on  a  scale  which  allows  a  man  to  hold  more  than  a  minute 
number  of  acres,  there  is  no  possibility  of  achieving  any  substantial  and 
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permanent  increase  in  production.*  Moreover,  the  holder  must  have  security. 
No  man  can  improve  buildings,  invest  capital  in  better  implements  or 
fertilisers,  or  fence  in  his  cattle,  unless  he  can  expect  to  stay  in  possession. 
Two  methods  of  securing  these  objects  have  emerged  in  Kenya.  Group 
farming,  which  will  be  dealt  with  below,  has  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
the  communal  habits  of  the  farmers  where  these  exist  and  of  preventing 
some  of  the  social  effects  which  followed  the  enclosure  of  land  in  England. 
There  is  also  a  move  towards  individual  tenure  and  enclosure,  notably  in 
the  Kipsigis  district,  in  the  northern  Nandi  areas,  and  in  parts  of  the  Nyeri 
District  amongst  the  Kikuyu. t  Decisions  on  the  best  method  must  be  taken 
in  the  light  of  local  conditions  in  each  case.  But  in  general  individual  lease¬ 
hold  should  be  regarded  as  preferable  to  freehold.  This  is  the  pattern  in 
the  European  areas  (albeit  the  leases  are  lengthy),  and  it  could  become  the 
pattern  in  African  lands  also.  Freehold  is  no  cure  for  fragmentation,  and 
provides  yet  another  psychological  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  good 
standards  of  cultivation,  by  encouraging  a  farmer  to  think  that  he  may  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own. 

As  with  land  settlement,  the  post-war  years  have  seen  substantial 
advances  in  land  utilisation  in  Kenya.  In  addition  to  the  £3m.  budgeted  for 
African  settlement  and  the  reconditioning  of  African  areas,  a  further  £8m. 
has  been  allocated  for  the  period  1946-55  for  soil  conservation  and  general 
development  of  agriculture  and  water  supplies. f  In  addition,  there  is  expendi¬ 
ture  from  African  District  Council  payments  into  Agricultural  Betterment 
Funds,  the  normal  estimates  for  Government  departments  and  from  inter¬ 
territorial  funds  (for  clearing,  research,  etc.)  of  the  East  African  High  Com¬ 
mission.  These  sums  are  being  expended  with  tangible  results.  Nandi, 
Kamba  and  even  Masai  have  been  persuaded  to  sell  off  surplus  cattle;  every¬ 
where  the  importance  of  forests  has  been  taught;  some  areas  now  have  miles 
of  contour  terraces.  Paddocking,  the  use  of  manure  and  silage,  inoculation 
of  cattle,  all  are  being  inculcated.  The  mental  and  physical  effort  required 
is  enormous.  The  Provincial  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Province  described 
it  thus  in  his  Report  for  1951-52:  — 

‘.  .  .  terracing  is  the  activity  that  in  past  years  has  occupied  so  much  of 
the  time  of  the  people,  mostly  on  a  communal  basis  supplemented  by  some 
individual  work  and  paid  labour  gangs.  This  work  has  not  slackened,  and 
in  most  districts  the  year’s  figures  for  the  miles  of  work  completed  exceed 
those  of  1950.  Nyeri  can  show  3,959  miles  of  contour  terracing  completed 
as  against  3,155  last  year,  Fort  Hall  4,021  against  3,432,  Embu  3,969  against 
3,740.  Statistics  all  too  easily  satiate  the  mind,  but  when  one  uses  imagina¬ 
tion  and  visualises  what  they  represent  in  sum  of  human  effort,  it  is  no  small 
achievement.  The  need  is  now  seen  and  appreciated,  the  work  is  com¬ 
munally  organised,  for  example  by  the  clans,  and  the  need  for  compulsion 
has  largely  dropped  away  save  to  round  up  the  laggards  who  exist  in  every 
communitv.  Political  agitators  still  try  to  stir  up  trouble,  but  he  would  be 
insensate  who  did  not  pay  tribute  to  the  cheerful  and  willing  spirit  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  who  have  laboured  so  hard  for  so  long.’ 

*Note  article  by  G.  B.  Masefield  quoted  above:  .  .  .  the  cultivation  of  very  small  plots  cannot 
economically  be  mechanized,  nor  can  they  even  be  ox-ploughed.  ...  in  Uganda,  .  .  .  tractor-ploughing 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Agricultural  Department  on  contract  for  cultivators.  The  Department  has 
been  forced  to  lay  down  the  following  conditions:  no  field  of  under  two  acres  will  be  accepted  for  ploughing, 
the  minimum  area  for  which  a  tractor  will  be  sent  to  one  place  is  ten  acres,  and  the  price  charged  per  acre 
is  graded  according  to  size  of  field  with  the  lowest  rate  for  the  largest  field.’  Page  8. 

tR.  O.  Hennings,  Some  Trends  and  Problems  of  African  Land  Tenure  in  Kenya,  Journal  of  African 
Administration,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  October  1952,  pages  125-128. 

XAfrican  Development  in  Kenya  1946-1955,  Land,  Livestock  and  Water.  1953.  Government  Printer 
Nairobi,  Is.  Page  1. 
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Although  gravely  hampered  by  lack  of  trained  staff,*  there  have  been 
some  imaginative  ventures  in  this  work,  such  as  the  employment  of  women 
as  Agricultural  Instructors  in  Nyanza  and  Central  Provinces,  and  the  opening 
of  a  Government  experimental  farm  in  the  ‘  bad  lands  ’  of  the  Kamba.  This 
‘  square  mile  ’  was  offered  to  the  Government  for  five  years.  Work  was 
started  in  1949  to  discover  the  best  techniques  for  establishing  grass  cover 
and  to  work  out  an  agricultural  system  which  will  maintain  or  increase 
fertility  with  production  at  an  economic  level. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  give  special  help  to  progressive 
farmers.  Although  large  loans  are  not  possible  owing  to  lack  of  security, 
loans  up  to  £100  are  now  made  for  the  purchase  of  implements,  livestock, 
etc.  They  are  restricted  to  farmers  of  proved  ability  and  to  co-operative 
societies  run  under  the  supervision  of  the  Agricultural,  Veterinary,  and 
Co-operative  Departments, 

The  post-war  years  have  been  notable  for  the  entry  of  Africans  into 
ithe  production  of  export  crops,  which  have  for  most  of  the  period  commanded 
good  prices.  The  first  attempts  to  grow  coffee  in  the  ’thirties  were  discouraged 
by  pests  and  diseases  and  low  prices,  but  since  1946  the  crop  has  gone 
ahead.  There  is  the  strictest  supervision  of  the  African  growers — they  may 
start  producing  only  with  permission  on  selected  land  with  a  limited  number 
of  trees,  and  may  not  increase  the  number  by  more  than  100  at  a  time. 
Pyrethrum,  tea,  tobacco,  pineapples  and  wattle  are  other  cash  crops.  There 
has  also  been  an  increase  in  sisal  production,  chiefly  amongst  the  Kamba, 
who  began  to  plant  sisal  in  1937  in  response  to  a  Government  Order  of  1937 
that  all  their  holdings  must  be  fenced  with  it. 

The  impact  of  these  measures  on  individuals  and  communities  can  be 
illustrated  by  two  recent  reports  on  the  Governor’s  tour  of  the  Machakos 
District  in  March:  — 

‘.  .  .  the  Governor  saw  the  first  stage  of  a  scheme  for  African-grown  coffee 
which  might  lead  to  the  development  of  thousands  of  acres  of  this  valuable 
crop  being  grown.  .  .  On  the  ten-acres  progressive  farm  of  Nathan  Kimatu, 
Sir  Evelyn  closely  inspected  a  trial  coffee  plot  where  about  20  trees  are 
planted  and  cared  for  individually.  The  value  of  this  man’s  progressive 
methods  is  easily  noticed.  He  needs  no  boundary  to  mark  the  end  of  his 
farm — the  quality  and  sturdiness  of  his  maize  compared  with  that  of  his 
neighbour  is  far  more  effective  than  any  fence.  .  .  The  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  have  sold  him  the  best  bull  in  the  area  because  of  his  good  farming 
methods  and  now  he  supplements  his  income  with  stud  fees,  ’f 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  also  visited  a  sisal  processing  factory  belonging  to  the 
African  District  Council,  which  aims  at  processing  sisal  to  the  standards 
of  the  Kenya  Sisal  Board  and  at  training  students. t 

The  sisal  and  coffee  are  said  to  be  of  good  quality  and  to  reach  European 
standards.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  rapid,  with  the  following  results:  — 


*The  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1950  contained  the  typical  comment  that  the 
Department  was  ‘desperately  short  of  specialist  officers  and  fully  trained  agricultural  officers.’  Three 
training  schools  had  been  set  up  for  African  supervisory  staff,  but  the  general  standard  of  education  was 
too  low  to  allow  for  rapid  replacement  of  qualified  Europeans  by  Africans.  In  1952  there  were,  according 
to  Land,  Livestock  and  Water  (pp.  3-4)  15  African  assistant  agricultural  officers,  but  in  recent  years  no 
Africans  had  chosen  to  study  agriculture  at  Makerere. 

'\East  African  Standard,  6.3.53. 

XEast  African  Standard,  6.3.53. 
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Africans  Licensed  to  Grow  Coffee  on  June  13  in* 
1950  1951  1952 

5,231  7,088  10,699 


Value  of  Surplus  African  Cash  Crops  in  Nyanza,  Central  and 


Coast  Provinces.'f 

1946 

1951 

£ 

£ 

Coffee 

.  4,800 

70,700 

Sisal 

— 

343,604 

Tobacco 

.  5,791 

29,618 

Pyrethrum  ... 

.  — 

8,320 

Conclusion 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  demonstrates  conclusively  that 
improvements  can  be  made  until  African  farmers  reach  the  standard  of 
cultivation  required  of  Europeans.  Yet  still  the  Reserves  are  over-crowded, 
still  the  work  is  hampered  by  lack  of  money  and  lack  of  staff,  and  still  the 
process  is  inevitably  slow.  A  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  education,  full 
confidence  in  the  Government  and  great  efforts  by  the  people  are  required 
if  it  is  to  go  on  at  an  increasing  pace  over  wider  areas.  What  has  been  done 
is  excellent,  but  it  is  still  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  need.  If  there  is  to  be  further 
immigration  of  Europeans  experienced  in  farming — such  as  the  British 
farmers’  sons  who  cannot  get  farms  at  home — surely  it  is  better  that  they 
should  go  in  as  trained  men  to  give  direct  help  in  the  Reserves  rather  than 
to  take  over  more  land  in  the  Highlands.  While  it  is  true  that  the  European 
areas  are  the  backbone  of  Kenya’s  economy,  this  is  partly  due  to  concentra¬ 
tion  upon  them.  There  are  also  many  new  problems  arising  from  controlled 
marketing,  and  old  ones  such  as  the  conditions  of  employed  agricultural 
labour,  which  need  to  be  tackled.  These  are  considered  in  subsequent 
chapters.  Einally,  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement  until  pressure 
on  the  land  is  reduced  by  new  settlement  or  alternative  employment.  Kenya 
has  made  a  start,  but,  like  other  territories  in  Africa,  it  is  finding  that  the 
pace  of  improvement  does  not  match  the  growth  of  a  consciousness  of  better 
standards  amongst  the  Africans  and  a  desire  to  share  in  them. 


*  Hansard,  15.4.53. 

^African  Development  in  Kenya  1946  to  1955.  Report  of  Member  for  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources. 
November  1952.  No.  R.  2523,  Central  Office  of  Information  Reference  Division.  The  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  for  1952  referred  to  the  price-drop  from  £230  to  £100  a  ton  in  sisal,  which  brought 
to  an  end  the  trade  in  African  unwashed  sisal.  The  Machakos  African  District  Council  factory  turns  out 
washed  sisai  and  'the  good  quality  of  sisal  turned  out  under  the  mark  “M”  has  created  a  demand  on 
overseas  markets  for  Machakos  fibre.’ 


III.  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


SUFFICIENT  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  Kenya  cannot  hope  to  make 
progress  on  a  sufficient  scale  unless  there  is  an  almost  superhuman  effort 
to  tap  every  possible  source  of  wealth.  The  country  is  poor.  Except  in 
small  areas,  climate  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help;  there  are  no  important 
minerals;  fuel,  except  for  some  potential  hydro-electric  power,  is  absent;  the 
greater  part  of  its  population  is  uneducated  and  unskilled.  It  has  been 
suggested  above  that  the  British  Government  should  make  a  substantial  grant 
to  Kenya,  and  the  Kenya  Government  may  be  expected  to  continue  with 
heavy  expenditure  on  the  land,  but  United  Kingdom  grants  can  provide  no 
more  than  a  stopgap,  while  the  resources  of  the  Colony  remain  limited 
by  contrast  with  the  heavy  demands  on  revenue  which  will  increase  as 
education  and  other  social  services  expand.  The  bulk  of  the  money  will 
have  to  be  found  in  Kenya.  Where  will  it  come  from? 

Commodity  Funds 

If  that  question  were  asked  in  West  Africa,  the  reply  would  point  to 
a  major  difference  in  policy.  The  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  are  now  turning 
on  a  greater  scale  even  than  before  to  the  surpluses  built  up  since  the  war 
from  the  sale  of  their  export  crops.  West  African  farmers  sell  their  crops 
to  public  marketing  boards,  and  the  boards  sell  them  abroad.  The  boards 
do  not  pay  back  to  the  farmer  the  whole  market  price  of  his  crop.  They 
have  thus  built  up  substantial  funds,  part  to  be  spent  (and  in  some  cases 
already  being  spent)  to  raise  the  payment  to  the  farmer  when  world  prices 
fall,  part  on  the  organisation  of  marketing  and  improvements  in  production, 
part  on  research  and  part  as  contributions  to  the  general  development  of 
the  country.  Kenya  also  has  a  system  of  controlled  marketing,  but  it  operates 
in  different  circumstances  and  is  more  limited  in  scope.  In  Kenya,  by  con¬ 
trast  with  West  Africa,  the  bulk  of  the  export  crops  comes  from  European 
farms  and  plantations,  not  from  peasant  farmers.  Publicly-controlled  price- 
stabilisation  funds  are  generally  designed  to  protect  the  small  farmer.  Well- 
established  farmers  would  normally  make  provision  to  protect  themselves 
when  prices  fall,  and  from  this  it  may  be  argued  that  marketing  schemes 
which  include  an  element  of  price  stabilisation  are  not  necessary  in  Kenya. 
Neither  the  Kenya  Coffee  Marketing  Board  nor  the  Kenya  Sisal  Board 
operates  price  stabilisation  funds.  But  as  African  farmers  enter  the  field, 
it  may  become  desirable  for  them  to  do  so.  Nor  have  the  Kenya  Boards 
built  up  funds  for  other  purposes  comparable  with  those  in  West  Africa. 
The  Kenya  Coffee  Marketing  Board  raises  a  cess  which  is  paid  into  the 
Kenya  Coffee  Board,  which  contributes  to  a  research  station  partly  supported 
by  Government.  The  Kenya  Sisal  Board  contributes  to  research  in  the 
same  way.  But  still  the  European  farmers  do  most  of  their  development 
work  for  themselves.  The  African,  on  the  other  hand,  leans  heavily  on 
Government  officers  for  advice  and  help. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  consider  whether  it  is  possible  for  farmers’ 
organisations  to  play  a  much  greater  part.  When  the  need  for  funds  and 
experience  is  so  great,  and  when  there  is  such  disparity  between  African  and 
European  farming,  Kenya  cannot  afford  to  leave  so  much  to  individual  initia- 
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live  and  decision.  Many  farmers  and  companies  in  Kenya  have  made  very 
large  profits  in  export  crops  since  the  war.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  has  come 
into  public  revenue  through  taxation,  and  much  has  gone  into  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  land,  but  the  condition  of  African  agriculture  is  such  that  much 
more  of  the  profit  should  be  canalised  for  public  spending.  Until  recently, 
African  farmers  have  hardly  participated  in  the  export  market.  Even  now, 
their  production  of  arabica  coffee,  pyrethrum,  flue-cured  tobacco,  sisal  and 
tea  is  very  small,  but  within  a  few  years  their  share  will  be  a  significant 
proportion.  Already  African  producers  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  sisal.  Provision  for  stabilisation  funds  should  therefore  be 
considered.  It  is  also  desirable  to  allocate  some  portion  of  commodity  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  industry.  This  is  done  in  various  ways  in  West 
Africa.  In  Kenya,  where  the  Development  Fund  is  already  in  existence, 
the  most  appropriate  model  for  consideration  might  be  the  Gambia  Farmers’ 
Fund,  set  up  in  1951  with  the  transfer  of  £l|m.  by  the  Marketing  Board  ‘  for 
the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  the  farming  community  of  the  Gambia.’  Tech¬ 
nical  training,  the  purchase  of  equipment,  agricultural  experiments,  roads 
in  the  farming  areas,  help  for  farmers’  co-operative  societies,  all  are  legitimate 
projects  on  which  funds  derived  on  a  larger  scale  from  the  farmers  might 
be  spent. 

The  need  for  funds  is  one  good  reason  why  the  West  African  model 
should  be  considered  in  Kenya.  Another  is  that  in  African  areas  crop  funds 
have  been  used  for  public  purposes,  and  African-produced  maize  has  con¬ 
tributed  very  substantially  to  general  development.  If  there  is  any  difference 
of  treatment,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  attributed  to  racial  distinction.  In 
the  past,  there  has  been  some  justification  for  this  belief,  which  dies  hard. 
There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  of  the  working  of  controls,  partly 
due  to  ignorance  and  partly  connected  with  the  fact  that  African  farmers 
are  not  well  organised,  while  the  Europeans  are.  As  far  as  possible,  controls 
should  be  the  same  for  all  farmers,  and  assistance  should  be  given  to  existing 
producers  and  to  new  entrants  into  the  field,  irrespective  of  race.  Uganda 
has  already  suffered  from  racial  distinction— before  the  reorganisation  now 
taking  place,  African  farmers  contributed  to  an  African  Coffee  Price  Assist¬ 
ance  Fund,  while  no  stabilisation  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Europeans. 
This  method  should  be  sternly  avoided  in  Kenya. 

It  is  essential  that  all  controls  should  be  clearly  understood,  supported 
by  responsible  representatives  of  the  farmers,  and  manifestly  above  any 
possible  suggestion  of  racial  discrimination  or  of  misuse  of  farmers’  money. 
If  funds  are  built  up  on  a  larger  scale,  either  a  specified  sum  should  be  fixed 
for  stabilisation  (as  in  the  Gold  Coast)  or  a  definite  proportion  of  the  board’s 
reserves  (as  in  Nigeria,  where  the  Cocoa,  Groundnut  and  Oil  Palm  Marketing 
Boards  hold  70  per  cent,  of  their  reserves  available  for  price  stabilisation, 
1\  per  cent,  for  research  and  the  rest  for  development).  Here  also  Kenya 
should  avoid  the  example  of  Uganda,  where  the  Cotton  Price  Stabilisation 
Fund  (derived  from  African  farmers  through  the  Lint  Marketing  Board) 
was  allowed  to  mount  until  the  Legislative  Council  decided  in  1951  to  close 
it  at  £20m.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £5m.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  existence  of  such  a  large  fund,  derived  from  the  farmers,  was 
a  cause  of  much  discontent.  The  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  fund  was  finally 
spent  by  the  Legislative  Council  on  other  public  purposes  whose  benefit  was 
not  confined  to  farmers,  and  not  on  price  stabilisation,  showed  what  confusion 
there  had  been  and  that  there  had  been  some  justification  for  the  discontent. 

Kenya  has,  however,  built  up  some  funds  from  the  proceeds  of  crops 
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(though  not  the  great  export  crops)  and  has  used  them  for  contributions  to 
general  welfare.  There  are  many  pitfalls  here,  the  principal  being  that  this 
may  produce  an  alibi  for  failure  to  devise  a  proper  system  of  local  and 
territorial  taxation.  There  is  no  objection  in  principle  to  taxing  produce 
and  using  a  statutory  board  as  collector,  but  there  is  objection  to  taxing  the 
reserves  of  a  board  in  retrospect  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Uganda  Cotton  Price 
Assistance  Fund)  or  to  using  a  form  of  taxation  which  allows  substantial 
numbers  of  non-farmers  who  can  afford  to  pay  to  evade  payment  simply 
because  a  government  has  not  worked  out  a  fair  system  of  income  tax. 

Kenya  has  run  some  serious  risks  since  the  war  with  local  cesses  on 
African-produced  crops,  chiefly  maize,  voted  by  African  District  Councils. 
Some  of  the  money  thus  raised  has  gone  into  general  revenue,  at  the  specific 
request  of  the  Councils.  Transference  of  large  sums*  into  general  revenue, 
for  expenditure  on  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  is  an  indirect  form  of  taxation 
which  is  open  to  argument.  The  system  raised  many  doubts  and  some  openly- 
expressed  dissatisfaction.  In  1950,  there  were  complaints  in  Nyanza  that 
the  cess  was  too  high.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  total  unexpended 
balance  of  £367,389  in  the  funds,!  while  in  the  towns  the  high  price  of  maize 
(fixed  by  the  Government)  caused  hardship  to  employed  workers  dependent 
on  it  for  their  staple  food.  Moreover,  African  District  Councils  have  no 
jurisdiction  in  European  areas  and  European  farmers  paid  no  cess.  There 
was  also  a  difference  in  price  due  to  bagging,  etc.,  which  European  farmers 
did  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  African  farmers  have  benefited 
greatly  from  the  expenditure  of  part  of  the  cess  funds  on  organised  marketing 
and  storage  and  from  the  Agricultural  Betterment  Funds  which  are  largely 
financed  from  these  cesses.  Expenditure  on  the  direct  improvement  of  the 
industry  in  this  way  is  legitimate  and  beneficial;  diversion  of  farmers’  money 
into  general  revenue  is  a  different  matter.!  Although  the  difficulties  of 
building  a  proper  rating  and  taxation  system  are  obvious  everywhere  in 
Africa,  they  must  be  faced. 

The  greatest  care  is  needed  to  avoid  anything  which  can  be  interpreted 
as  racial  discrimination.  The  Kenya  Coffee  Board  controls  by  licence  the 
growing  of  coffee  outside  African  areas;  in  the  African  lands,  it  is  controlled 
under  the  Native  Lands  Coffee  Rules,  1951.  The  Kenya  Sisal  Board,  on 
the  other  hand,  issues  licences  to  grow  sisal  to  European  and  African 
producers,  under  good  husbandry  conditions  in  the  case  of  Africans.  This 
method  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Similarly,  there  should  be  African  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Boards,  as  there  is  in  West  Africa.  The  Africans  would 
necessarily  be  inexperienced  and  (in  the  absence  of  farmers’  organisations) 
unrepresentative.  But  there  is  no  way  to  gain  experience  except  by  serving 
on  the  Boards,  and  the  mere  act  of  nominating  representatives  would 
encourage  producers  to  organise  and  suggest  their  own  spokesmen  and 
policies.  The  Kenya  Sisal  Board  includes  the  Chairman  of  the  Kenya  Sisal 
Growers’  Association  and  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Association.  The 
Kenya  Coffee  Board  includes  eight  coffee  planters  elected  by  their  colleagues 
and  the  Coffee  Marketing  Board  has  six  elected  coffee  planters.  As  Africans 
are  starting  production  in  a  small  way,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  begin 

*  tin  1950,  the  aggregate  expenditure  from  betterment  funds  was  £194,520,  of  which  £99,000  went 
back  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of  agricultural  assistance  and  £95,000  was  transferred  into  general 
revenue — Hansard  April  23,  1952.  Reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  John  Hynd,  M.P. 

Jin  his  Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  A  frican  Local  Government  in  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda  (Government 
Printer,  Entebbe,  1953)  C.  A.  G.  Wallis  cites  ‘the  case  of  an  African  District  Council  in  Kenya  which 
depends  on  the  yield  of  a  tax  on  maize  for  one  third  of  its  recurrent  expenditure.  Though  maize  is  not  so 
dependent  as  cotton  on  world  prices,  the  local  schools,  dispensaries  and  other  services  depend  for  their 
continued  existence  on  a  price  which  the  District  Council  cannot  itself  control.’  Page  34. 
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to  participate  in  the  work  of  these  Boards.  This  year,  the  annual  Coffee 
Conference  at  which  representatives  are  chosen  for  the  Coffee  Board  and 
the  Coffee  Marketing  Board  agreed  to  the  admission  of  representatives 
of  the  African  coffee  co-operatives  to  future  meetings.  At  first,  it  was 
stated,  the  societies  would  be  represented  by  European  agricultural  officers.* 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  representation 
by  non-Africans  will  be  a  very  temporary  expedient. 

Finally,  special  steps  should  be  taken  to  explain  the  functions  and 
purposes  of  all  control  boards  to  the  farmers.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
boards  should  operate  socially  desirable  policies,  or  even  that  they  should 
operate  them  with  the  concurrence  of  leading  Africans.  Here  again  a  leaf 
might  be  taken  out  of  the  Nigerian  book.  The  Nigerian  Marketing  Boards 
have  a  special  public  relations  organisation  through  which  information  is 
given  on  prices,  grading  of  produce,  use  of  funds,  etc.  Much  of  the  early 
dissatisfaction  over  the  use  of  funds  has  been  dispelled  by  such  simple  acts 
as  the  erection  of  signs  explaining  ‘  This  road  is  being  made  with  Cocoa 
Marketing  Board  money.’  Action  of  this  kind  is  in  itself  a  form  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  farmers,  who  need  to  know  the  relation  of  their  work  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  country. 


Co-operative  Societies 

We  have  been  dealing  so  far  with  the  ‘  big  money  ’  in  Kenya’s  agricul¬ 
ture.  What  of  the  small  farmer?  And  what  of  the  consumer?  Far  below 
the  level  of  territorial  marketing  boards  there  are  small  men  and  women 
who  need  to  accumulate  reserves  for  security  and  some  money  for  improving 
their  earnings.  The  people  of  Kenya  are  moving  into  a  money  economy, 
many  of  them  without  any  knowledge  of  how  it  works.  In  this  situation, 
the  development  of  a  sound  co-operative  movement  is  of  fundamental 
importance. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  the  farmer,  who  has  to  wait  many  months 
before  he  sees  any  return  for  his  labour.  It  is  on  him  that  the  Kenya 
Government  has  concentrated.  In  1946  a  separate  department  was  set  up 
under  a  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies,  and  it  has  since  been  training 
inspectors  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  African  societies. 

The  European  societies  are  well  established.  Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
coffee  crop  is  hajidled  by  the  Kenya  Planters’  Co-operative  Union  Ltd.,  and 
most  of  the  general  produce  of  European  farmers  is  marketed  through  Kenya 
Co-operative  Creameries  Ltd.  and  the  Kenya  Farmers’  Association  (Co¬ 
operative)  Ltd.  Asians  of  the  Ismaili  community  run  two  successful  con¬ 
sumer  societies,  a  ffat-building  society  and  a  credit  society,  and  there  are 
several  other  Asian  societies.  African  societies  have  a  wide  range.  The 
expansion  for  all  races  is  shown  below f  :  — 

Co-operative  Growth  1946 — 1952  {All  Races) 

1946  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952 

Registered  Societies  ...  28  87  115  178  242  258  270 

The  African  societies  are  nearly  all  marketing  societies.  In  1952  there 
were  six  thrift  societies,  mostly  among  salaried  employees.  Although  the 


*East  African  Standard,  31.7.53. 

fRegistrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  Annual  Report  1952,  page  18. 
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number  is  small,  contributions  were  reported  to  be  ‘  gratifyingly  regular.’ 
Credit  societies,  however,  have  not  developed,  partly  because  advaritage  is 
being  taken  of  loans  from  the  African  Land  Utilisation  and  Settlement  Board 
for  improved  farmers,  and  partly  because 

‘The  constant  rise  in  produce  prices  since  1939  has  made  the  rural 
African  comparatively  free  of  debt  and  not  seriously  in  need  of  credit  for 
farming  operations,  which  operations  are  still  on  a  comparatively  primitive 
scale  not  yet  far  removed  from  the  simple  form  of  shifting  cultivation.* 

Nor  has  consumers’  co-operation  taken  a  firm  hold  amongst  Africans.  Shops 
owned  by  the  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration  have  now 
been  put  on  a  co-operative  basis,  and  this  should  spread  the  idea  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  amongst  employees,  but  elsewhere  efforts  are  small-scale,  and  there  is 
no  co-operative  wholesaling.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  most  of 
the  African  co-operatives  is  that  of  finding  suitable  people  to  run  their 
societies.  This  is  found  everywhere  except  amongst  prosperous  farmers 
whose  society  has  sufficient  turnover  to  pay  employed  staff.  The  need  is  only 
partially  met  by  supervision  from  government  inspectors,  who  are  being 
trained  at  the  East  African  Co-operative  School  at  Kabete.  The  societies 
themselves  need  trained  staff.  Another  difficulty  has  been  shortage  of  staff 
in  the  Co-operative  Department,  which  has  only  recently  recovered  from  the 
starvation  of  the  post-war  years.  The  present  totals  are  as  follows:  — 

African  Co-operative  Societies  1952 
Producers’  Societies — 

Farmers,  54;  Coffee,  30;  Wattle,  17;  Pyrethrum,  3;  Chillies,  2; 

Vegetables,  11;  Fruit,  5;  Dairy,  59;  Poultry,  38;  Pigs,  6;  Fisher¬ 
men,  2;  Craftsmen,  3.  Total  Producers,  230. 

Consumers^,  11. 

Thrift,  5. 

Total,  246. 

Most  of  the  producers’  societies  are  operating  within  the  system  of 
produce  marketing  at  guaranteed  prices  and  are  therefore  not  required  to 
find  markets.  But  even  the  collection  and  bulking  of  produce  has  its  value. 
Of  the  coffee  societies  (10  in  South  Nyanza,  seven  in  Meru,  four  in  Embu), 
the  ten  primary  societies  in  South  Nyanza  are  organised  in  the  Kisii  Union. 
Each  society  has  a  nursery  and  small  pulping  station,  for  which  Government 
loans  have  been  given,  and  each  retains  its  own  individual  mark.  The  final 
processing  and  marketing  of  coffee  is  organised  (under  the  direction  of  the 
Kenya  Coffee  Board)  through  the  Kenya  Planters’  Co-operative  Union  with 
a  membership  of  individual  European  growers  and  African  primary  societies 
and  unions.  In  the  same  area  there  are  45  dairy  societies  which  collect  and 
separate  milk  and  sell  ghee  through  the  Ghee  Marketing  Control.  These 
societies  compete  with  private  separators  and  have  been  a  factor  in  raising 
the  price  paid  to  the  cattle  owners.  The  1952  Report  comments  that  ‘  the 
members  of  the  societies  are  barely  literate,  their  country  is  comparatively 
under-developed  and  inaccessible,  but  the  societies  are  amongst  the  most 
genuine  efforts  at  co-operation  in  the  whole  country.’ 

These  are  encouraging  developments,  but  impeding  every  advance  in 


■ibid,  page  S, 
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Kenya  is  the  general  state  of  African  farming— so  backward  in  some  areas 
that  the  ‘  credit  ’  stage  of  co-operative  development  has  not  been  reached. 
Is  there  any  further  contribution  that  co-operative  methods  can  make  to 
the  solution  of  this  all-important  problem? 

After  the  war,  it  was  thought  that  there  was.  In  1947  a  conference 
of  Kenya  Agricultural  Officers  resolved  in  favour  of  encouraging  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  and  organisation  rather  than  individual  holdings  in  the  African 
areas.  It  was 

‘  considered  that  only  by  co-operative  action  can  the  land  be  properly  utilised, 
and  the  living  standards  of  the  people  and  the  productivity  of  the  land  be 
raised  and  preserved.  While  this  involves  a  change  from  the  modern  trend 
towards  individualism,  it  is  in  accordance  with  former  indigenous  methods 
of  land  usage  and  social  custom.’* 

Group  farms,  with  members  re-allocating  their  land  to  provide  units  of 
cultivation  large  enough  for  the  use  of  improved  methods,  were  seen  as  the 
answer  to  Kenya’s  major  problem.  After  six  years’  experience,  an  analysis! 
has  been  made  of  their  working  in  16  cases  spread  over  three  districts.  Of 
the  16  only  two  were  still  functioning  as  group  farms.  Fifteen  had  been 
started  on  old  land  already  occupied,  and  in  eight  there  had  been  some  re¬ 
allocation  of  family  holdings.  Five  had  been  organised  into  co-operative 
societies,  but  in  only  one  has  the  amount  of  communal  effort  been  ‘  good.’ 
Of  the  two  still  in  existence,  one  has  a  co-operative  society,  but  the  other  has 
not.  The  only  one  opened  on  new  land  has  not  survived  as  a  group  farm. 
An  examination  of  the  five  with  co-operative  societies  is  instructive :  — 


District. 

Name  of  Group 
Farm 

Date 

Started. 

Re-allo¬ 
cation  of 
of  Family 
Boundaries. 

Amount  of 
Communal 
Effort. 

Still 

Functioning 
as  a  Group 
Farm. 

S.  Nyanza 

Nyandiwa 

1948 

Yes 

Good 

Yes 

Kericho 

Belgut  1 

1948 

Yes 

Fair 

No 

»  2 

1948 

Yes 

Fair 

No 

»  3 

1948 

Yes 

Fair 

No 

„  4 

1948 

Yes 

Fair 

No 

In  the  Belgut  farms,  all  the  text-book  steps  were  taken.  The  area  was  not 
as  badly  fragmented  as  many  others,  the  farms  were  heavily  subsidised,  and 
co-operative  societies  were  started.  But  ‘  the  members  .  .  .  were  not  happy; 
the  system  had  been  imposed  on  them  rather  than  sold  to  them;  and  there 
had  been  no  real  need  for  group  farming  in  that  area.’  The  group  farms 
‘  are  therefore  now  being  split  up  into  individually  fenced  small  holdings  of 
an  economic  size  and  protected  from  fragmentation.  Co-operative  market¬ 
ing  .  .  .  can  still  continue  as  before.’  Nyandiwa,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
a  success,  but  ‘  this  progress  has  only  been  achieved  by  dint  of  very  close 
and  continuous  supervision.’ 

The  experience  has  been  that  in  very  badly  fragmented  areas  re-alloca- 
tion  has  been  impossible  and  the  people  have  been  most  reluctant  to  make 
any  change  in  their  traditional  land  tenure.  Group  farmers  have  also  suffered 
from  ‘  the  mistaken  impression  .  .  .  that  group  farming  involved  continuous 
free  assistance  and  therefore  less  work  by  themselves,  whereas  in  actual  fact 


♦Information  obtained  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
tinformation  obtained  from  the  Colonial  Office. 
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it  means  just  the  opposite.’  Yet  experience  in  Makueni  shows  that  effort 
can  be  made.  The  common  cultivation  of  land  has  been  tried  in  other 
countries ,  and  has  been  successful  principally  in  new  settlements  with 
members  who  have  previously  been  accustomed  to  paid  employment.  In 
Kenya  this  may  still  prove  to  be  an  appropriate  form  of  organisation  for 
workers  previously  employed  on  European  farms.  In  particular,  it  is  worth 
considering  very  small-scale  attempts.  In  Northern  Rhodesia,  successful 
group  farms  are  working  with  as  few  as  ten  members.  In  Eastern  Nigeria, 
some  farms  recently  started  take  in  up  to  twelve.  The  size  of  the  area  and 
the  number  of  participants  must  vary  from  place  to  place,  and  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  impose  systems  alien  to  the  outlook  of  the  people.  But  with  proper 
supervision  and  encouragement  (not  necessarily  given  entirely  by  Govern¬ 
ment)  small  co-operatives  could  be  of  great  educational  as  well  as  economic 
value.  Large  initial  grants  will  not  be  forthcoming  and  there  will  be  no 
quick  results.  But  modest  ventures  should  have  a  chance  of  success. 

But  even  if  group  farms  are  for  the  time  being  concentrated  in  new 
settlement  areas,  there  remains  the  problem  of  the  old.  A  combination  of 
individual  holdings  with  co-operative  marketing  may  serve  for  a  time,  but 
in  the  long  run  nothing  but  consolidation  of  fragmented  holdings  can  save 
the  farmer  in  the  over-crowded  lands.  India  had  to  face  this  problem,  and 
proceeded  with  patience  until,  despite 

‘  the  members’  suspicion  of  Government  and  of  each  other,  their  passionate 
attachment  to  parcels  of  land  which  their  families  had  often  cultivated  for 
generations,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  redistributing  fields  with  every 
variety  of  soil  and  situation  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,’ 

by  1947  Hm.  acres  had  been  consolidated  in  the  Punjab  through  co-operative 
societies,  and  the  members’  incomes  increased  by  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.* 
As  the  general  level  rises  with  the  expansion  of  existing  help  to  the 
farmers  and  the  adoption  of  new  methods  where  appropriate,  it  will  become 
important  to  see  that  the  movement  is  not  starved  of  funds.  Such  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  present  link-up  between  the  European  and  African  colfee 
producers  give  much  promise  for  the  future.  If,  as  has  been  suggested 
above,  greater  responsibility  for  agricultural  development  is  assumed  by  the 
farmers  through  the  marketing  boards,  all  possible  help  should  be  given  to 
co-operative  societies.  Even  small  sums  would  be  useful.  The  Nigerian 
Cocoa  Marketing  Board  has  perhaps  the  best  record  in  this  respect.  It  has 
made  small  grants  to  cocoa  marketing  societies  and  allows  new  societies  a 
premium  of  lOs.  a  ton  on  all  cocoa  marketed  for  the  first  five  years  after 
registration;  it  made  a  grant  of  £14,300  to  the  Association  of  Co-operative 
Exporters  for  storage  construction  in  1950;t  and  in  October  it  made  an  out¬ 
right  grant  of  £lm.  to  the  new  Co-operative  Bank  established  to  provide 
loans  for  registered  societies  needing  capital  to  develop. J 

A  Co-operative  Bank  is,  of  course,  the  product  of  a  well-developed 
movement,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  stimulus  should  not  be  given  here 
also.  Some  governments  have  established  statutory  institutions  to  make 
short-  and  medium-term  credit  available  to  approved  co-operative  societies. 
Existing  societies  and  other  corporate  bodies  are  invited  to  become  share¬ 
holders  along  with  governments,  and  the  initial  working  capital  is  obtained 


*M.  Digby,  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  the  Commonwealth,  Blackwell,  1951,  page  80. 
t Annual  Report  of  the  Nigeria  Cocoa  Marketing  Board  1950-51. 

XThe  Times,  13.10.53. 
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by  earmarking  certain  revenues,  as  has  been  done  in  Nigeria  by  the  Cocoa 
Marketing  Board  or  in  Federal  Germany  by  allocating  the  revenue  payable 
on  mortgages  held  by  the  Rentenbank.  India  pursued  the  same  policy  with 
its  Central  Banks,  and  Cyprus  set  up  its  Co-operative  Bank  with  funds 
subscribed  jointly  by  co-operative  societies,  the  Government  of  Cyprus  and 
Barclays  Bank.  Such  an  institution  should  be  manned  by  persons  with 
special  knowledge  of  co-operative  methods,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
accept  deposits  from  societies,  so  that  it  increasingly  takes  on  the  character 
of  mutual  aid  rather  than  state  aid.  The  transition  has  been  achieved  in 
India.  In  Ceylon,  where  Government  loans  were  given  to  finance  credit 
societies,  members’  capital  and  deposits  rapidly  assumed  a  major  role  and 
the  entire  finances  of  the  movement  are  now  controlled  by  the  Co-operative 
Federal  Bank  of  Ceylon  registered  in  1948  and  supported  by  Provincial 
Banks.  The  Ceylon  Government,  anxious  to  use  the  movement  to  the  full, 
still  grants  interest-free  loans  to  the  Co-operative  Bank.*  The  essential 
requirement  is  that  the  Government  of  Kenya  should  not  only  put  its  financial 
support  behind  the  movement  as  a  channel  for  the  flow  of  credit,  but  should 
back  with  its  whole  prestige  and  policy  its  development  on  full  co-operative 
lines.  As  the  Governments  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  are  finding,  the 
advancement  of  loans  to  farmers  through  co-operative  societies,  on  the 
guarantee  of  their  marketing  and  banking  institutions,  is  the  only  certain 
way  of  ensuring  security. 

But  it  must  be  reiterated  that  in  the  long  run  still  more  radical  methods 
are  required.  In  some  areas,  marketing,  credit,  even  consolidation,  will  not 
be  enough.  Writing  of  present-day  India,  of  areas  where  holdings  are  too 
small  to  be  profitable  even  if  consolidated.  Professor  Driver  has  pointed 
out  that 

‘  farming  is  essentially  dwarf  farming,  not  even  small  farming.  It  was  a 
sad  mistake  to  treat  credit  as  if  it  could  create  capital  and  make  even  our 
dwarf  farms  economic.  .  .  Co-operation  has  now  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  mass  hunger.  .  .  Co-operation  has  now  to  assume  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  never  known  before — those  of  actual  agricultural  production  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  traditional  task  of  better  distribution 

Kenya  should  not  therefore  stop  at  credit  or  even  at  consolidation,  valuable 
though  these  are  in  their  respective  spheres.  There  should  be  further  attempts 
at  actual  co-operative  production,  when  sufficient  knowledge  has  been  gained 
and  as  a  new  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  develops. 


Alternallve  Occupadons 

Meanwhile,  the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
dwarf  ’  farms  will  inevitably  produce  open  unemployment  instead  of  the 
concealed  unemployment  that  exists  at  present.  If  farms  are  joined  in  larger 
units,  some  landholders  must  cease  to  be  farmers.  Even  if  a  farm  is  not  too 
small  now,  it  must  not  be  fragmented  in  future.  The  good  farmer  joins  his 
co-operative  marketing  society,  does  well  with  his  crop,  buys  fertilisers  and 
tools  through  his  society,  borrows  and  makes  further  improvements.  His 

♦James  W.  Lacey:  Capital  in  Undeveloped  Countries  and  the  Co-operative  Role.  .Article  in  Review  of 
International  Co-operation,  January  1952,  page  3. 

tP.  N.  Driver  (Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics,  College  of  Agriculture,  Poona):  The  Role  o 
Co-operation  in  Indian  Agricultural  Organisation,  article  in  Review  of  International  Co-operation,  August 
1952,  pp.  203-205. 
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son  succeeds  him  in  his  farm.  What  happens  to  the  other  sons?  If  fragmen¬ 
tation  is  allowed,  it  at  least  provides  the  opportunity  for  some  kind  of  living 
on  the  land.  But  it  must  stop  if  the  land  is  to  be  saved.  Either  some  people 
must  leave  the  Reserves,  or  other  non-agricultural  employment  must  be  found 
for  them  in  the  Reserves. 

At  present  the  fact  that  the  African  always  has  ‘  one  foot  in  the  Reserves 
is  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  If  he  goes  to  work  in  a  town,  his  wage  is 
calculated  as  a  single  man’s  wage.  Theoretically,  his  wife  is  running  a  shamba 
for  him  and  is  self-supporting.  Theory  does  not  alv/ays  accord  with  prac¬ 
tice.  Even  if  it  does,  men  returning  from  the  towns  create  dislocation  in 
the  Reserves.  They  need  to  be  divorced  from  the  land,  but  if  this  happens 
they  must  have  social  provision  for  the  needs  of  sickness,  unemployment  and 
old  age.  In  the  Reserves  themselves,  pressure  may  be  relieved  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  small  industries  possibly  under  government  direction.  The 
problem  is  urgent,  because  the  Reserves  also  pull  down  labour  standards  on 
the  European  highlands,  where  many  Africans  live.  Not  all  of  them  are 
employed  on  European  farms,  and  new  economic  activities  for  these  groups 
should  be  encouraged.  They  can  develop  crafts,  transport  and  garage  work, 
produce  poultry  and  vegetables,  embark  on  small  trading,  etc.  Government 
cannot  initiate  these,  but  it  should  try  to  give  training  and  encouragement 
where  necessary.  It  is  already  beginning  to  help  African  traders. 

It  is  important  also  to  consider  the  position  of  Africans  employed  on 
European  farms.  After  the  war  proposals  were  made  for  the  establishment 
of  villages  in  the  Highlands,  with  a  view  to  liquidating  the  ‘  squatter  ’ 
system  by  which  employees  and  their  families,  with  plots  and  livestock  of 
their  own,  lived  on  their  employers’  land.  This  was  not  achieved.  It  is 
apparent  that  in  the  present  emergency  some  changes  are  now  taking  place, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  previous  policy  vigorously  pursued  now  might 
command  greater  success,  and  that  communities  can  be  established  in  which 
normal  village  life  can  develop. 

But  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  ‘  squatter  ’  with  his  plot  and  house 
on  the  farm  does  not  merely  change  his  status  for  that  of  a  wage-worker 
without  a  plot  but  still  tied  to  the  farm.  The  Governor,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Legislative  Council  on  October  20,  laid  down  lines  of 
development :  — 

‘  On  farms  I  visualise  development  .  .  .  down  certain  lines.  One  is  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  cottage  labour  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
squatters  ...  in  the  future  labourers  must  live  in  small  groups  of  houses 
on  each  farm  and  not  in  many  scattered  huts — for  it  is  the  condition  of 
scattered  huts  .  .  .  which  has  helped  the  spread  of  Mau  Mau.  Secondly,  if 
European  farming  is  to  develop  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  measures  in  the 
interests  not  only  of  economic  prosperity,  but  also  of  security,  against  farms 
where  many  Africans  live  with  but  little  European  supervision.  I  hope  that 
with  the  development  on  farms  of  groups  of  houses  which  will  be  something 
like  small  villages  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  services.’  (Our  italics.) 

This  sounds  very  much  like  a  security  measure,  whereas  the  programme 
of  1945  envisaged  the  change  as  a  social  reform,  giving  dignity  and  security 
and  community  life  to  workers  who  at  present  depend  too  much  on  their 
employers.  What  the  agricultural  worker  needs  is  a  radical  improvement 
in  the  whole  approach  to  labour  conditions,  and  in  this  he  does  not  differ 
from  other  categories  of  employed  workers. 
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Out  of  a  total  African  population  estimated  at  5im.,  African  wage- 
earners  numbered  438,702  in  1952,  of  which  nearly  three-quarters  were  of 
the  labourer  type.  The  remaining  quarter  included  28,000  domestic  servants 
and  90,000  semi-skilled,  skilled  and  clerical  workers.*  92,500  were  employed 
in  mixed  farming,  103,000  on  plantations,  101,568  in  Government  Service 
and  130,283  in  commerce  and  industry.  Practically  all  the  highly  skilled 
supervisory  work  is  done  by  Europeans,  and  most  of  the  skilled  workers 
are  Asians.  There  have  been  improvements  in  technical  training  since  the 
war,  with  the  adoption  of  rules  for  apprenticeship  and  the  establishment  of 
trade  testing,  but  by  and  large  the  African  working  population  is  unskilled, 
semi-migratory  and  poorly  paid. 

Labour  in  Kenya  is  generally  admitted  to  be  ill  paid,  though  it  is  often 
argued  that  this  is  due  to  inefficiency.  Low  wages  are  themselves  a  cause 
of  inefficiency.  Lack  of  education,  poor  nourishment,  inadequate  super¬ 
vision  of  labour  and  lack  of  attention  to  the  aptitudes  and  capabilities 
of  individual  workers  are  further  causes.  It  is  not  only  morally  unjustifi¬ 
able  but  economically  short-sighted  to  build  up  the  economy  of  Kenya 
on  the  basis  of  low  wages,  since  a  poor  livelihood  for  the  majority  of  the 
population  limits  local  consumption  and  makes  it  impossible  to  develop  large 
local  markets  for  new  local  industries.  The  Kenya  Government  has  taken 
a  number  of  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  actual  conditions  show  how 
ineffectual  they  have  been.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  for  1951  recorded  that  nearly  18,000  Africans  in  public  employment 
were  drawing  less  than  480s.  a  year,  ranging  up  to  nearly  4,500  in  public 
service  and  nearly  4,500  in  private  industry  earning  1,800s.  a  year  and  over. 
On  December  10,  1952,  Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  average  wage  for  agricultural  workers  was  25s.  per  month  plus  free 
medical  attention  and  rations  and  housing  valued  at  20s.  a  month.  The 
‘  squatters  ’  on  resident  labour  contracts  in  agriculture  receive  as  little  as  10s. 
to  18s.  a  month,  but  their  main  livelihood  is  drawn  from  their  own  stock 
and  crops.  The  official  estimate  of  their  total  incomes  is  100s.  a  month, 
‘  considerably  higher  than  those  of  other  farm  labour.’t  After  the  evacuation 
of  Kikuyu  from  the  European  farms  after  the  Mau  Mau  outbreak,  farmers 
were  reported^;  to  be  signing  on  men  at  wages  33|  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent, 
higher.  Although  in  1952  minimum  wage  rates  in  the  towns  were  twice 
reviewed  and  raised,  and  cost-of-living  allowances  to  Government  employees 
have  been  raised  twice,  the  Government  has  itself  acknowledged  that  the 
whole  wages  picture  is  unsatisfactory  by  initiating  an  enquiry. 

There  are  other  unsatisfactory  features.  Some  juvenile  labour  (13 — 16) 
is  employed  in  both  the  tea  and  the  coffee  industries,  and  there  is  a  definite 
class  of  half-educated  boys  who  aspire  unsuccessfully  to  be  clerks.  Although 
there  are  Ordinances  covering  Workmen’s  Compensation  (1946)  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  Lactories  (1950)  a  shortage  of  inspectors  has  hampered  their 
application.  In  1951  there  were  convictions  of  seven  European  employers, 
19  Asian  and  43  African,  for  failure  to  pay  wages. 

There  are  also  some  legal  provisions  which  are  incompatible  with  the 
development  of  good  labour  standards  and  should  be  abolished  forthwith. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  ending  of  penal  sanctions  by  their 

♦Kenya:  Annual  Report  1952,  H.M.  Stationery  Office  1953,  page  12. 

^ Kenya  Annual  Report  1952,  page  13. 
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abolition  in  the  case  of  non-adult  workers,  and  in  respect  of  such  offences 
as  absence  of  a  worker  without  permission,  but  penal  sanctions  for  contract 
labour  are  still  applicable  for  breach  of  contract  by  desertion  of  the  worker 
in  certain  circumstances.  The  International  Labour  Organisation  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  abolition  of  all  penal  sanctions  before  the  end  of  1955.  Kenya 
should  not  wait  till  then.  A.  I.L.O. -United  Nations  committee  has  recently 
(June,  1953)  commented  that  Kenya’s  Voluntarily  Unemployed  Persons 
Ordinance  could  be  supplied  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  forced  labour. 
The  Ordinance,  which  empowers  the  Government  to  enforce  labour  on 
unemployed  men  in  the  towns,  provides  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
drift  from  the  Reserves.  Nor  is  it  any  remedy  to  send  men  back  to  the 
Reserves.  The  uselessness  of  the  Ordinance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  applied,  and  as  it  is  renewable  annually,*  its  abolition  should  not  present 
difficulties. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  a  well-organised, 
responsible,  trade  union  movement.  Post-war  experience  in  this  field  has 
been  chequered  and  disappointing.  There  has  been  much  interference  with 
unions  by  disaffected  political  elements,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
build  up  general  labour  unions  recruiting  from  all  kinds  of  workers,  with 
the  obvious  weakness  in  organisation  that  this  implies.  Unions  have  had 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  paying  membership  able  to  employ  full-time  staff, 
and  the  problems  of  organisation — sometimes  with  branches  widely  scattered 
across  the  country — amongst  largely  illiterate  workers  are  immense.  The 
workers  have  had  little  help  from  educated  Africans,  who  are  mostly  employed 
in  Government  service. 

They  have  had  some  help  from  Government,  but  not  nearly  enough. 
Although  an  experienced  trade  unionist  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
employed  in  the  Labour  Department,  the  Government  itself  has  been  widely 
regarded  as  hostile  to  trade  unionism,  an  impression  which  seems  to  have 
some  foundation.  There  was  much  criticism  of  the  Trade  Union  Ordinance 
of  1952,  which  aimed,  amongst  other  things,  at  encouraging  staff  associations 
to  give  workers  experience  in  negotiating  as  a  prelude  to  emergence  as  fully- 
fledged  trade  unions.  Much  of  the  criticism  (such  as  objections  to  registra¬ 
tion  of  unions)  showed  ignorance  of  trade  union  practice,  but  some  of  it 
was  merited,  and  the  first  draft  of  the  Bill  was  subsequently  am.ended  to 
meet  it.f  Yet  although  the  Government  has  made  some  official  effort  to 
help,  it  has  done  little  to  induce  a  friendly  attitude  towards  trade  unions  in 
employers.  Some  members  of  Legislative  Council  are  hostile  to  the  whole 
idea  and  openly  say  so,  with  comparatively  mild  replies  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  benches.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  a  single  speech  made  by  the  present 
Governor  or  his  predecessor  which  shows  the  same  enthusiasm  for  trade 
union  advancement  as  for  land  development.  Poor  and  inexperienced  workers 
have  had  to  meet  constant  hostility  from  employers  without  the  encourage¬ 
ment  that  could  have  been  given.  Nevertheless,  the  movement  is  growing, 
despite  the  shocks  it  has  received.  At  the  end  of  1951,  there  were  nine 
employees’  unions. J  By  the  end  of  1952  there  were  13,  with  a  recorded 
membership  of  40,643  and  a  paid-up  membership  ‘  claimed  to  be  in  the  region 
of  25,000.’ §  In  August,  1953,  there  were  18  unions  registered  under  the 

♦Secretary  of  State,  House  of  Commons,  Hansard  1.7.53. 

te.g..  One  change  made  it  possible  for  a  worker  who  is  a  member  of  an  “Association”  also  to  be 
member  of  a  trade  Union. 

{Kenya  Annual  Report  1951,  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  page  22. 
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Ordinance.*  The  unions  are  affiliated  to  a  national  centre,  the  Kenya 
Federation  of  Registered  Trade  Unions,  which  is  affiliated  to  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  the  unions  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  the 
sole  means  of  achieving  satisfactory  wages  and  working  conditions.  They 
cover  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  working  population,  leaving  the  whole 
field  of  agriculture  virtually  untouched.  Collective  bargaining  must  therefore 
be  supplemented  by  other  methods,  as  has  been  found  necessary  in  Britain. 
Wages  Councils  have  already  proved  their  usefulness  in  West  Africa  (notably 
in  Sierra  Leone),  and  out  of  their  experience  on  Wages  Councils  workers 
have  been  able  to  build  up  and  strengthen  their  trade  unions.  Wages 
Councils  themselves  require  efficient  trade  union  representation  if  they  are 
to  achieve  their  objects,  and  therefore  the  trade  union  problem  remains  of 
prime  importance  whatever  may  be  done  in  other  fields :  the  Councils  and 
the  unions  supplement  and  strengthen  one  another. 

Kenya  passed  a  Wages  Councils  Ordinance  in  1951  and  set  up  the  first 
council  under  it  in  June,  1952,  in  the  tailoring  trade.  It  decided  upon 
minimum  wages  and  conditions  of  service.  Another  has  been  set  up  since 
and  there  is  a  likelihood  of  one  for  Catering  and  Hotel  Workers,  but  there 
is  no  Wages  Council  for  agriculture  or  in  any  other  major  employment. 
Wages  Councils  will  be  ineffective  unless  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  this  policy.  Trade  Union  Advisers  (who  in  any  case  are 
over-burdened)  cannot  undertake  the  establishment  of  wage  negotiating 
machinery.  Not  only  workers  but  also  employers  have  to  be  educated  into 
co-operating,  and  an  official  who  is  identified  with  trade  unions  is  not  always 
the  best  person  to  command  the  confidence  of  employers.  He  may  also  be 
without  the  special  knowledge  which  the  working  of  Wages  Councils  requires 
— an  official  trained  in  methods  of  collective  bargaining  may  have  no 
experience  of  this  work.  This  may  also  be  true  of  other  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Labour  Department.  A  special  section  should  be  set  up  in  the 
Department  manned  by  persons  with  the  particular  knowledge  of  Wages 
Councils  machinery,  to  help  in  the  formation  of  Councils  and  to  advise  both 
workers  and  employers  on  their  use. 

Kenya  should  also  improve  its  statistical  service.  Cost-of-living  surveys 
have  been  rare  in  East  Africa,  and  where  they  have  been  made  extraordinary 
discrepancies  have  been  shown  between  the  minimum  needed  for  subsist¬ 
ence  and  the  wages  actually  earned.  If  negotiating  bodies  are  to  work  satis¬ 
factorily,  accurate  information  must  be  provided  on  which  they  can  base 
their  awards.  Even  in  Britain  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  employs  25 
inspectors  who,  besides  enforcement  work,  carry  out  statistical  surveys.  There 
are  other  principles  which  should  be  observed.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  choice  of  the  Chairman  and  independent  members,  and  the  spokesmen 
for  the  workers  should  be  drawn  from  the  occupation  concerned.  It  may 
be  that  local  boards  will  be  desirable,  so  that  variations  can  be  taken  into 
account,  but  if  these  are  set  up,  the  over-riding  authority  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  board,  whose  orders  should  provide  for  local 
variations.  The  maximum  publicity  should  be  given  to  every  wage-fixing 
scheme  and  there  must  be  adequate  inspectorates  to  supervise  the  application 
of  the  awards,  with  punishments  heavy  enough  to  act  as  deterrents  against 
breaches  of  the  law. 

All  this  should  be  part  of  a  major  campaign  to  arouse  public  opinion 
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to  the  need  to  improve  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  and  raise  the 
standard  of  Kenya’s  labour  force.  Early  this  year  it  was  decided  to  examine 
conditions  of  work,  but  this  enquiry  was  confined  to  urban  workers.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  in  agriculture,  as  pointed  out  above,  are  in  some 
respects  mediaeval,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  farm  employers  recognise 
this  fact.  The  whole  question  of  agricultural  labour,  with  squatter  conditions, 
villages,  penal  sanctions,  wages,  and  juvenile  labour,  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  exhaustive  enquiry  and  determined  action  as  soon  as  the  relaxation 
of  emergency  conditions  in  the  Highlands  makes  this  possible. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  civil  service.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government  of  Kenya  that  the  Colony  is  the  only  territory  in  East 
Africa  with  an  inter-racial  Whitley  Council.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  strengthen  this  body  and  that  the  Government  will 
continue  to  give  it  encouragement  by  regarding  it  as  the  normal  channel 
for  discussion  of  civil  service  questions.  Civil  service  problems  are  in  any 
case  difficult  in  territories  which  must  employ  expatriate  staff  and  where 
such  varying  standards  of  living  obtain.  In  February  it  was  stated  that  the 
‘  three-fifths  ’  rule  by  which  Europeans  are  paid  on  a  higher  level  than  Asians 
was  to  be  abolished.  This  will  obviously  raise  innumerable  problems  of 
adjustment.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  different  civil  service  unions 
have  a  meeting  ground  in  the  Whitley  Council  where  the  staff  side  must 
try  to  present  a  coherent  and  agreed  case.  Even  if  disagreements  may  be 
serious  and  frequent  (as  they  were  in  the  early  days  of  working  Whitley 
machinery  in  Britain)  they  can  be  eliminated  more  easily  through  common 
machinery  than  by  any  other  method.  Efficient  staff  unions  are  of  course 
necessary  for  the  success  of  a  Whitley  Council.  British  civil  servants  are 
advised  on  recruitment  that  the  Government  prefers  its  employees  to  be 
members  of  trade  unions.  While  such  advice  might  be  impracticable  in 
Kenya  at  the  present  time,  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  standard  at  which 
the  Kenya  Government  should  aim.  It  follows  that  the  development  of 
unions  should  be  encouraged  in  the  civil  service  as  in  other  occupations, 
and  that  the  Labour  Department  should  be  staffed  to  give  this  encourage¬ 
ment. 


Housing 

Labour  is  also  vitally  interested  in  the  provision  of  urban  housing. 
Whatever  may  be  done  to  improve  wages  and  conditions  of  work,  workers 
will  continue  to  be  semi-migratory  as  long  as  they  have  nowhere  to  live 
when  they  have  ceased  work.  If  they  are  in  ‘  tied  cottages  ’  on  European 
farms,  in  company  housing  on  estates,  or  in  urban  rooms  rented  for  them 
by  their  employers,  they  must  return  to  the  Reserves  in  old  age.  The  mill¬ 
stone  will  still  be  there.  Government  departments  building  for  their  own 
employees,  Nairobi  City  Council,  Nakuru,  Kitale  and  Elderet  municipalities, 
have  helped  to  relieve  the  actual  shortage  of  accommodation.  Assistance 
has  also  been  given  to  Africans  to  build  their  own  houses,  which  will  be 
their  property.  Yet  in  Nairobi  and  Mombasa  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  shortage  of  accommodation  is  pitiful,  and  even  rented  municipal  flats 
do  not  provide  a  refuge  in  old  age.  The  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Fund  has  already  been  used  for  housing,  but  there  must  be  much  more 
substantial  financial  provision,  and  if  necessary,  control  over  building 
materials  as  in  this  country,  if  the  housing  problem  is  to  be  effectively  tackled. 
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Education 

Whatever  subject  one  touches,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  no 
plans  for  improvement  can  be  effective  unless  there  is  a  general  rise  in  the 
level  of  education  in  Kenya.  Plans  should  not  therefore  be  condemned  as 
premature — standards  should  be  set  as  the  aims  of  policy,  and  then  a  sustained 
attempt  should  be  made  to  work  towards  them.  The  shock  of  recent  events 
must  have  convinced  even  the  most  hardened  sceptics  that  urgent  action 
is  required.  Amongst  Africans,  enthusiasm  for  education  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  whole  of  this  problem, 
which  has  already  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  the  report  African  Educa¬ 
tion*  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  criticisms  of  the  allocation  of  expenditure 
on  education  made  immediately  after  the  war  have  now  been  largely  met 
by  the  heavy  incidence  of  school  fees  for  European  children.  There  have 
also  been  a  considerable  expansion  of  education  for  Africans  andithe  start 
of  what  could  develop  into  an  educational  revolution  in  the  opening  of  an 
inter-racial  primary  school.  But  these  are  the  usual  problems  of  administer¬ 
ing  and  expanding  an  educational  system,  which  experts  and  laymen  discuss 
ad  infinitum.  There  remains  another  which  has  so  far  received  hardly  any 
attention. 

The  subjects  to  which  the  bulk  of  this  pamphlet  has  been  devoted  are 
the  controversial  subjects  of  a  developing  modern  society.  They  are  new 
to  Kenya  within  the  present  generation.  They  are  habitually  discussed 
against  a  background  of  primitive  or  semi-primitive  life,  or  they  are  not 
discussed  at  all.  Where  few  people  can  have  experience  of  modern  standards 
in  labour  conditions,  industrial  development,  co-operative  organisation  and 
social  welfare,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  low  standards  may  come  to 
be  accepted  as  normal  and  inevitable  and  innovators  dismissed  as  ineffective 
visionaries.  Moreover,  the  innovators  will  be  ineffective  if  they  themselves 
are  unaware  of  the  experience  gained  elsewhere.  It  is  not  only  the  Africans 
who  need  education  in  these  subjects.  What  is  required  is  a  centre  in  which 
the  highly  controversial  problems  of  modern  society  can  be  discussed  in  an 
impartial  fashion  with  all  the  safeguards  of  academic  freedom.  This  centre 
should  be  Makerere  College. 

It  is  suggested  above  that  there  should  be  an  expansion  of  training 
facilities  for  officials  and  others  concerned  with  co-operative  and  labour 
developments.  These  would  be  for  specialists  who  intend  to  work  in  these 
fields.  They  should  be  supplemented  by  more  general  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  in  the  population  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  useful,  for  example,  if  a 
department  of  industrial  relations  could  be  established  at  Makerere,  on  the 
lines  of  departments  and  lectureships  now  being  established  in  British 
universities.  Such  a  department  would  naturally  engage  in  special  studies 
of  the  subject  in  relation  to  local  conditions  as  well  as  in  teaching.  It  is 
also  important  to  establish  an  Extra-Mural  Department  with  tutors  working 
in  all  the  main  centres.  The  traditional  subjects  handled  by  tutors  in  Britain — 
such  as  economics,  social  studies,  political  theory,  history — all  require  careful 
handling  by  tutors  whose  university  status  is  a  guarantee  of  professional 
integrity  and  knowledge.  They  are  vital  subjects  in  the  development  of  a 
young  country,  and  if  not  discussed  in  an  informed  and  impartial  atmosphere 
will  be  discussed  in  ignorance  and  prejudice.  University  colleges  in  the  West 
Indies  and  West  Africa  have  already  established  such  departments.  At 
present,  the  lower  standard  of  education  in  Kenya  would  provide  a  smaller 
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base.  But  this  base  will  grow.  Europeans,  Africans  and  Asians  together 
could  already  provide  enough  students  to  justify  the  appointment  of  tutors 
in  the  main  centres.  If  there  are  any  doubts  about  the  practicability  of  such 
work  at  the  present  time,  the  British  universities  might  be  able  to  help  in 
the  initial  stages,  as  the  University  of  Oxford  has  already  helped  to  prepare 
the  ground  in  the  West  Indies  and  West  Africa.  Wherever  they  come  from, 
it  is  time  that  extra-mural  tutors  started  work  in  Kenya. 


IV.  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  NATIONAL  UNITY 

All  those  concerned  with  the  future  of  Kenya,  and  not  least  most 
Government  spokesmen,  are  agreed  that  a  radical  programme  is 
necessary.  Such  a  programme  can  be  carried  out  only  if  it  has  behind  it 
the  driving  force  of  national  sentiment. 

This  driving  force  is  at  present  deficient  in  Kenya.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Kenyan  ‘  nation  ’  with  a  consciousness  of  common  purpose  and 
a  will  of  its  own.  Instead,  there  is  a  collection  of  divergent  groups,  ‘  led ' 
by  a  tiny  European  community.  If  the  framework  of  a  nation  is  to  be  built, 
the  hard  numerical  facts  must  first  be  faced.  They  are  as  follows: 

Population  according  to  the  1948  Census 
Africans  Asians*  Europeans  Arabs  Others  Total 

5,252,735  98,238  30,524  24,843  3,923  5,410,281 

*  Including  Goans. 

They  mean,  bluntly,  that  for  the  present  there  is  no  possibility  of  securing 
any  agreement  for  a  constitution  based  on  the  simple  principle  of  ‘  one  man, 
one  vote  ’.  They  mean  also  that  the  European  community  is  too  small  to 
carry  political  responsibility  for  the  whole  country.  The  two  possible 
extreme  solutions  must  therefore  be  excluded  before  the  promised  consul¬ 
tative  conference  takes  place.  Somewhere  between  them  must  be  found  a 
middle  way. 


The  Effects  of  Social  Change 

The  conference  was  originally  scheduled  for  1953,  with  the  hope  that 
an  agreed  solution  would  be  made  effective  either  in  1956  or  earlier.  It  now 
seems  unlikely  that  any  change  could  take  effect  before  1956.  Kenya,  it 
may  be  assumed,  has  another  three  years,  during  which  time  the  results  of 
the  social  changes  that  have  been  taking  place  since  1945  must  begin  to  be 
felt.  They  should  in  themselves  help  towards  a  solution.  It  cannot,  for 
example,  be  without  significance  that  by  next  year,  for  Africans,  there  will 
be  18  secondary  schools,  while  in  1945  there  were  five,  that  this  year  there 
are  200  aided  intermediate  schools  and  1,294  aided  primary  schools  as 
against  51  and  566  respectively  in  1945,*  and  that  the  intake  of  Makerere 
College  has  been  greatly  increased  and  its  standards  raised.  At  the  same 

*Some  Aspects  of  the  Development  of  Kenya  Government  Services  'or  the  Benefit  of  Africans  from  1946 
onwards.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi,  1953  page  2. 
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time,  growing  numbers  of  Africans  are  widening  their  experience  and 
responsibilities  in  their  ordinary  employment,  in  Government  service,  in 
co-operatives,  trade  unions  and  community  development,  and  in  local 
government.  These  are  the  foundations  of  social  organisation,  the  supports 
of  political  institutions.  The  days  have  gone  by  when  African  leadership 
was  confined  to  a  handful  of  exceptional  men  in  Legislative  Council  and  a 
larger  number  functioning  at  a  politically  primitive  level  in  Local  Native 
Councils.  The  machinery  of  modern  society  is  beginning  to  take  shape  and 
to  be  understood. 

This  is  particularly  notable  in  local  government.  In  all  the  six 
municipalities  of  Kenya,  Africans  sit  on  the  Municipal  Boards  or,  in  the 
case  of  Nairobi,  on  the  City  Council.  They  are  not,  however,  elected.  The 
major  advance  has  been  made  in  the  rural  areas.  In  1950  the  African 
District  Councils  Ordinance  was  passed,  providing  for  the  replacement  of 
local  Native  Councils  by  26  African  District  Councils,  with  power  to  raise 
loans,  levy  rates,  make  by-laws  and  undertake  a  wide  range  of  services. 
In  every  case,  the  District  Commissioner  is  President,  but  it  is  already 
‘  normal  practice  for  the  elected  African  Deputy  President  to  take  complete 
control  for  part  of  each  of  the  sessions’.*  The  members  are  appointed  by 
the  Provincial  Commissioner,  who  may  authorise  election  for  a  part  of  the 
Council,  and  determine  the  method  of  election  after  consultation  with  it. 
Already  by  1951  every  Council  had  an  elected  majority.!  These  District 
Councils  have  worked  with  varying  success.  At  present,  lack  of  trained 
local  government  staff  prevents  them  from  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  them.  Their  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the  poll  tax 
and  Government  grants.  Where  they  have  the  advantage  of  funds  derived 
from  maize  cesses,  as  in  Nyanza,  they  have  done  extremely  well.  In  1952, 
they  incurred  a  recurrent  expenditure  of  £238,938  on  education  alone.i 
They  have  also  participated  in  agricultural  schemes,  and  one,  Machakos, 
buys,  processes  and  sells  all  sisal  fibre  produced  in  the  district.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  District  Councils  is  that  the  areas  they  serve  are  too  large.  This 
is  to  be  remedied  by  the  creation  of  Locational  Councils  under  them,  to 
bring  local  government  closer  to  the  mass  of  the  people. §  African  members 
may  also  be  appointed  to  the  County  Councils  which  are  being  set  up  in 
European  areas  under  the  County  Councils  Ordinance  of  1952,  and  may  thus 
obtain  some  voice  in  these  areas  for  the  first  time. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  social  and  political  level  of  the  African  community 
is  being  raised.  The  improvement  should  make  the  other  communities 
more  willing  to  receive  them  into  full  political  life,  and  should  also  have  a 
marked  effect  on  African  efforts  to  build  up  political  organisations. 
Responsibility  at  local  government  level  should,  in  fact,  build  up  that  middle 
stratum  which  provides  the  backbone  of  democratic  society.  There  must, 
however,  be  an  outlet  for  the  educated  Africans.  They  have  not  been,  and 
unfortunately  are  unlikely  to  be,  very  much  interested  in  the  affairs  of  local 
government,  vital  as  these  are  in  political  development.  Nor  have  they 
taken  a  constructive  interest  in  the  non-political  organisations  which  provide 
additional  points  of  authority  and  expression  in  the  country.  Their  ambitions 
have  been  centred  on  advancement  in  the  civil  service  and  in  central  politics. 
Unless  the  experience  of  the  rest  of  Africa  is  set  aside,  it  may  be  assumed 


♦ibid,  page  9. 

tKenya  Annual  Report  1951,  page  125. 

%Some  Aspects,  etc.  page  3. 

^Governor's  Speech  to  Legislative  Council,  October  20,  1953. 
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that  these  will  still  be  the  fields  in  which  educated  Africans  will  seek  activity. 
A  channel  must  be  provided  for  them. 

This  channel  must  be  of  a  kind  to  lead  them  into  national  politics. 
Kenya  cannot  afford  to  develop  African  racialism  any  more  than  racialism 
amongst  any  other  community.  Nationalism  in  Kenya  must  embrace  all  its 
peoples.  Events  so  far  seem  to  indicate  that  amongst  Africans  at  present 
tribalism  has  a  greater  hold  than  either  racialism  or  nationalism  in  its  true 
sense.  If  African  political  energies  are  to  be  directed  towards  national  unity, 
they  must  move  in  association  with  the  other  communities.  This  is  recog¬ 
nised  by  some  Asians  and  Europeans,  but  the  constitutional  structure  of 
the  country  does  not  at  present  encourage  such  a  development. 


The  Electoral  System 

At  present,  elected  members  of  Legislative  Council  are  chosen  by  their 
own  communities  voting  separately.  The  Asians  have  been  asking  for  a 
common  roll  for  thirty  years,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  the  Europeans 
that  their  interests  could  be  preserved  only  by  separate  electorates.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  the  Europeans  have  hoped  for  a  relaxation  of  Colonial  Office 
control,  which  can  only  be  contemplated  if  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  communities.  Unless  Europeans  can  win  the  support  of 
Asians  and  Africans,  they  cannot  possibly  carry  responsibility  for  their 
country.  And  until  politicians  have  to  appeal  to  other  communities  for  their 
votes,  they  will  remain  locked  into  their  present  watertight  racial  compart¬ 
ments.  Some  advance  towards  a  common  roll  is  therefore  an  absolute 
necessity. 

But  a  glance  at  the  figures  shows  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  make  that 
advance.  In  the  1952  election,  the  number  of  registered  European  voters 
was  just  under  15,000.  Seven  out  of  the  14  European  members  were 
returned  unopposed.  The  rest  had  pathetically  small  votes  behind  them, 
as  for  example; 


Constituency 

Candidates 

Winning 

Vote 

Registered 

Voters 

Nairobi  West 

2 

770 

1,454 

Mau 

2 

298 

531 

Nyanza  . 

3 

362 

892 

Coast  . 

3 

185 

461 

The  Asians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  six  seats  on  a  registered  electorate  of 
12,164  Muslim  and  32,350  non-Muslim  voters,  while  1,151  Arab  voters 
registered  for  the  election  to  the  one  Arab  seat.  The  six  African  represen¬ 
tative  members,  who  are  not  chosen  by  ballot,  have  the  impossible  task  of 
‘  representing  ’  a  population  of  nearly  5im.  Africans  over  the  whole  of  this 
huge  country.  If  there  is  to  be  any  organic  relation  between  an  African 
member  and  his  constituents,  the  first  essential  is  to  provide  more  African 
seats.  By  no  stretch  of  electoral  principles  could  the  European  community 
become  entitled  to  more,  while  the  Asian  claim  to  more  seats  cannot  be 
justified  by  numbers,  but  only  by  a  demand  for  parity  with  the  Europeans. 
If  a  proper  geographical  constituency  system  were  established,  even  with 
separate  electorates  and  with  constituencies  as  large  as  administrative 
Districts,  there  would  be  many  in  which  the  minority  communities  are  so 
small  that  they  would  be  able  to  claim  no  seats  at  all.  Even  where 
Europeans  are  settled  in  large  numbers,  any  attempt  to  relate  seats  to 
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population  strength  would  weaken  them,  as  the  following  examples  show: 


Population 


African  and 


District. 
Trans-Nzoia 
Uasin  Gishu 


Coloured  Asian  Arab  European 

61,424  1,365  4  1,281 

79,802  2,432  84  2,433 


If,  therefore,  it  is  assumed,  as  at  present  it  is,  that  voters  will  invariably  vote 
according  to  race,  there  can  be  no  solution  in  Kenya  within  the  normal  struc¬ 
ture  of  parliamentary  elections  based  on  a  democratic  franchise  within 
geographical  constituencies. 

There  are  those  who  argue  from  that  point  that  the  whole  conception 
of  democracy  is  inapplicable  to  the  country  and  must  therefore  be  aban¬ 
doned.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  assumption  that  should  be  abandoned. 
The  universal  franchise  within  geographical  constituencies  is  the  institutional 
expression  of  the  basic  idea  of  democracy— the  equality  of  individual  rights. 
The  alternative  to  working  towards  democracy  based  on  equality  of  rights 
between  individuals  is  to  work  for  ‘  partnership  ’  based  on  equality  of  rights 
between  communities.  In  practice,  in  East  Africa,  this  appears  to  be 
interpreted  as  parity  in  the  Legislative  Council,  with  each  community 
returning  the  same  number  of  candidates.  This  method  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  does  nothing  to  resolve  the  real  difficulty.  If  it 
were  adopted,  it  might  remove  some  bitterness  for  a  time,  but  it  would 
almost  inevitably  transfer  the  conflict  from  disputes  over  representation  in 
the  legislature  to  disputes  over  representation  in  the  executive.  It  might  be 
considered  as  the  next,  temporary,  stage,  if  no  one  is  willing  to  agree  to 
anything  more,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  problem  at  the  point  where  it  first 
arises — with  the  individual  elector  in  the  constituency. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  deadlock  in  the  long  run  is  to  establish  a 
common  electoral  roll.  Only  then  would  candidates  be  compelled  to  seek 
support  from  voters  of  all  communities,  and  only  then  would  they  be 
compelled  to  present  programmes  with  more  than  a  sectional  appeal.  With 
the  figures  as  they  are,  the  European  community  would  obviously  refuse  this 
if  it  were  based  on  universal  suffrage  without  modification.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  seek  other  methods.  The  delimitation  of  constituencies  with 
the  distribution  of  minority  communities  in  mind  has  been  tried  in  Ceylon. 
It  would  not  meet  the  situation  in  Kenya,  where  the  numerical  disparity  is 
so  much  greater.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Europeans  and  Asians,  who  have 
elected  their  members  for  so  long,  would  agree  to  have  their  weightage 
increased  by  nomination  by  the  Governor.  Nor  would  they  agree  to  vote 
on  a  common  roll  if  the  number  of  African  voters  (even  if  reduced  by 
educational  or  property  qualifications)  were  so  large  that  in  any  case  their 
vote  would  be  outweighed  by  a  much  larger  African  vote.  The  opportunity 
merely  to  choose  between  different  African  candidates  would  appear  to  them 
to  be  no  opportunity  at  all.  The  only  possible  solution,  given  a  common  roll 
and  geographical  constituencies,  would  be  the  reservation  of  seats  for  the 
minorities  in  multi-member  constituencies.  This  suggestion  has  often  been 
canvassed  in  Kenya  over  the  years.  An  additional  practical  suggestion 
was  made  in  1951  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Nazareth  in  an  address  to  the  Nairobi 
Indian  Association.  He  suggested  that  provision  might  be  made  to  ensure 
that  a  candidate  must  secure  a  percentage  of  the  votes  cast  by  his  own 
community — say,  10  or  15  per  cent — since  a  candidate  ‘must  not  be  led 
to  sacrifice  his  own  community  as  the  price  of  being  elected  by  some  other 
community  ’. 
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Perhaps  some  such  system  if  adopted  in  constituencies  where  the 
minority  communities  have  a  reasonable  voting  strength,  and  with,  if 
necessary,  fairly  high  qualifications  for  the  franchise,  would  offer  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  non-racial  system  without  the  sacrifice  of  minority  interests. 
This  is  clearly  a  subject  which  requires  the  closest  investigation,  of  the  kind 
that  Professor  Mackenzie  has  recently  carried  out  in  Tanganyika.  Even 
if  it  proved  to  be  practicable  in  only  one  or  two  urban  constituencies,  an 
attempt  should  be  made.  This  would  provide  one  or  more  constituencies 
with  a  common  roll.  It  would  not  affect  the  total  number  of  seats  held  by 
each  community,  which  could  be  adjusted  according  to  agreement  in  the 
consultative  conference.  In  the  ‘  African  ’  areas,  there  would  be  no  reason 
to  adopt  this  method.  But  some  system  of  voting  should  also  be  adopted 
there,  to  provide  a  proper  link  between  members  and  their  constituents. 
Various  qualifications  would  be  applicable  here — as,  for  example,  evidence 
that  tax  had  been  paid,  as  in  Nigeria.  Methods  suited  to  local  circumstances 
would  have  to  be  worked  out.  It  is  desirable  that,  whatever  these  methods 
are,  voters  should  be  required  to  register,  should  vote  in  secret  if  possible, 
and  should  vote  directly  for  their  candidate,  to  rule  out  the  corruption  which 
West  African  experience  shows  is  attendant  on  an  electoral  college  system. 

There  are  two  other  conditions  which  ought  to  be  obseved  in  Kenya, 
where  the  population  is  so  mixed.  Nobody  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
who  is  simply  a  bird  of  passage.  As  in  Malaya,  it  should  be  laid  down 
once  and  for  all  that  citizenship  is  a  right  derived  from  loyalty  and 
permanent  interest  in  the  country.  In  Kenya,  this  would  mean  that  every 
voter  must  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  regard  the  Colony  as 
his  home  and  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  other  loyalties.  On  that  basis, 
and  on  that  basis  only,  should  political  rights  be  given.  The  second 
condition  is  equally  necessary.  In  any  constitution  there  must  be  some 
checks  and  balances;  in  a  multi-racial  population  these  become  vital.  Apart 
from  the  reserve  power  of  the  Governor  and  other  protections,  the  present 
single-chamber  legislature  does  not  provide  sufficient  sense  of  security  and 
sufficient  scope  to  secure  agreement  for  the  introduction  of  any  wide  African 
franchise.  If  there  were  a  second  chamber,  either  nominated  or  elected  or 
with  a  combination  of  both  methods  of  choice,  protection  for  the  minori¬ 
ties  might  be  secured  by  giving  equal  representation  in  it  to  the  principal 
communities. 


Unity  and  Democracy 

These  suggestions  are  made  in  the  belief  that  Kenya  must  work  towards 
national  unity,  and  therefore  must  start  to  build  political  machinery  which 
allows  national  feeling  to  develop  and  find  expression.  No  doubt  the 
suggestion  will  be  criticised  as  premature — but  Kenya  has  not  got  unlimited 
time  at  its  disposal.  If  none  of  its  communities  enjoyed  the  franchise,  as 
in  Tanganyika,  a  slow  widening  of  political  rights  might  go  hand  in  hand 
with  developing  experience.  But  Kenya  has  had  recurrent  controversies  on 
this  subject  since  1923  when  the  Indian  franchise  was  under  discussion.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  politically  conscious  Africans  should  not  fix 
their  attention  on  the  vote  when  it  is  apparently  so  much  valued  by 
Europeans  and  Asians.  In  this  highly-charged  atmosphere,  it  is  too  late  to 
divert  them  into  ‘  safer  ’  channels.  As  their  numbers  grow,  they  too  will 
demand  a  share  in  democracy,  and  it  will  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  for  their  claims  to  be  refused. 
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Although,  therefore,  the  discussion  of  these  problems  reveals  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  solving  them,  the  facts  will  have  to  be  faced.  When  the 
emergency  is  over,  the  consultative  conference  will  be  called.  If  it  cannot 
reach  agreement,  the  British  Government  will  be  obliged  to  impose  a 
constitution.  Every  sane  person  must  be  aware  that  imposition  would  lead 
to  further  controversy,  further  bitterness,  and  perhaps  to  final  disaster. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  agreement  can  be  secured  on  the  basis  of 
representation,  and  if  it  is  clear  from  this  agreement  that  at  least  the  leaders 
of  all  communities  understand  the  implications  of  democracy  and  are  willing 
to  accept  them  and  to  develop  the  political  life  of  Kenya  with  the  aim  of 
achieving  democracy,  many  of  the  other  issues  will  be  more  easily  decided. 
The  non-European  communities  will  be  freed  from  their  fear  of  perpetual 
European  supremacy  and  will  be  more  willing  to  work  for  national  unity 
rather  than  to  pursue  sectional  aims.  The  British  Government  and  the  British 
people  will  feel  quite  differently  about  transferring  power  to  a  local  govern¬ 
ment  under  unofficial  control  if  the  unofficials  claiming  more  responsibility 
have  the  backing  of  people  of  all  races.  But  it  must  be  understood  that 
power  cannot  be  transferred  on  any  other  terms.  The  weakness  of  the 
present  Government  of  Kenya  lies  in  the  absence  of  full  political  support. 
That  weakness  would  remain  if  power  were  transferred  to  a  single  com¬ 
munity,  and  in  the  long  run  national  unity  would  be  unatttainable.  About 
the  goal  there  must  be  no  doubt.  Kenya  must  aim  at  democracy,  not  only 
because  the  African  will  not  ultimately  be  fobbed  off  with  a  ‘  partnership  ’ 
which  when  spelt  out  to  him  means  ‘  equality  ’  between  racial  groups,  but 
also  because  Kenya  is  British  territory  and  any  other  goal  is  consequently 
inconceivable.  Democracy  cannot  be  imposed  or  even  willed;  it  must  grow 
in  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  immediate  task  is  to 
secure  agreement  on  the  next  step  towards  it,  so  that  this  growth  may  be 
possible. 

The  political  problem  attracts  much  attention  and  is  paramount  in 
public  discussion,  but  Kenya  must  be  seen  for  what  it  is — a  country  in 
which  racial  and  political  problems  are  the  outcome  of  deeper  social,  cultural 
and  moral  conflicts  which  have  their  roots  in  the  history  of  three  continents. 
Kenya,  with  incredible  disadvantages,  is  being  impelled  into  the  modern 
world.  It  needs  help,  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  outside,  and 
inspiration  from  within,  if  it  is  to  take  its  place  there. 
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Appendix  I 

AFRICAN  DEMANDS 

(i)  The  Kenya  Land  Petition. 

The  Humble  Petition  .  .  .  Sheweth — 

That  a  grievous  wrong  is  being  suffered  by  the  People  of  Kenya  through: 
The  Alienation  of  16,700  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Kenya  and 
its  transference  to  European  settlers,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
Kenya  and  without  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  consequences  are  that: 

(i)  In  the  case  of  thousands  of  Africans  the  occupation  of  land  is  limited 

to  barren  areas. 

(ii)  The  ‘  native  reserves  ’  are  overcrowded,  with  disastrous  effects  upon  the 

well-being  of  the  people  and  upon  their  agricultural  pursuits. 

(iii)  The  250,000  Africans  resident  in  the  territories  reserved  to  European 

settlers  are  ‘  squatters  ’  and  have  no  legal  security. 

(iv)  Thousands  of  Africans  have  been  driven  into  the  towns  to  serve  as 

cheap  labour  and  to  exist  in  conditions  which  gravely  affect  their 
health  and  character. 

Wherefore  your  Petitioners  pray  that: 

(i)  The  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  No.  27  of  1938,  and  the  Native  Lands 

Trust  Ordinance  of  1938,  which  authorise  the  alienation  of  African 
Land  and  the  restriction  of  African  occupation  to  reserved  areas,  be 
withdrawn, 

(ii)  Africans  shall  have  rights  to  the  occupation  and  ownership  of  land  in 

any  part  of  Kenya, 

(iii)  Africans  shall  immediately  be  allowed  to  occupy  and  farm  the  large 

unused  areas  which  are  in  the  territories  reserved  to  Europeans, 

(iv)  Immigration  of  further  settlers  shall  be  stopped  in  view  of  the  land 

hunger  from  which  the  African  community  suffers. 

(v)  Conjointly  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  above  ordinances  arrangements 

should  be  made,  in  agreement  with  Representatives  of  the  African 
people,  for  the  provision  of  agricultural  credit,  equipment  and  training 
to  permit  the  Africans  to  develop  their  land  co-operatively. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Presented  to  Parliament  on  July  15,  1953,  by  Mr.  Fenner 
Brockway,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  158,642  citizens  of  the 
Protectorate  and  Colony  of  Kenya. 

K.A.U.  Statement  of  December  21,  1951. 

This  meeting  of  the  Kenya  African  Union  Central  Committee  held  at  Kiburi 
House  on  December  21,  1951,  strongly  rejects  the  proposed  Consultative  Body 
to  be  set  up  in  1952  as  it  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  reaching  any 
agreement  between  the  three  main  races  in  Kenya,  and  therefore  demands  a  group 
of  impartial  experts  to  be  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(ii)  K.A.U.  Statement  of  October  27,  1952. 

The  following  demands  were  made: 

1.  Abolition  by  law  of  all  racial  dicrimination. 

2.  ‘That  the  paramount  need  of  the  African  for  land  be  satisfied.  Meanwhile, 
there  must  be  no  futher  immigration  of  Europeans  or  Asians,  except  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  the  purpose  of  providing  personnel  for  essential  services  and 
industries.’ 

3.  Extension  of  educational  facilities,  including  higher  and  technical 
education,  and  compulsory  primary  education  ‘  within  the  shortest  possible  time:’ 

4.  ‘  The  immediate  introduction  of  the  system  of  election,  not  nomination, 
of  all  African  unofficial  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.’ 
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5.  ‘  A  Common  Roll  for  all  three  races.’ 

6.  ‘  The  reservation  of  an  equal  number  of  seats  for  Africans  and  non- 
Africans  on  the  unofficial  side  of  the  Council.’ 

7.  ‘  A  franchise  for  Africans  based  initially  on  literacy  and/or  property 
qualifications,  and  including  women.’ 

8.  ‘  The  nomination  of  equal  numbers  of  Africans  and  non-Africans  on  the 
official  side  of  the  Council.’ 

9.  ‘  The  direct  election,  not  nomination,  of  all  African  members  of  the 
proposed  Constitutional  Committee  for  Kenya  and  that  the  number  of  African, 
Asian  and  European  members  of  the  Committee  be  equal — failing  which.  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  in  Britain  should  be  requested  to  set  up  an  impartial 
Committee  of  British  Constitutional  experts.’ 

10.  Elective  system  in  local  government. 

11.  ‘That  Trade  Unions  be  allowed  to  function  freely,  that  registration  be 
optional  and  not  compulsory,  and  combination  of  trade  unions  be  permitted.’ 

12.  ‘Full  opportunity  for  Africans  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  Kenya 
by  serving  in  commissioned  ranks  in  the  Defence  Forces  and  in  the  senior  posts 
in  the  Civil  Service.’ 

13.  ‘Assistance  in  the  economic  development  of  African  farms  in  the  form 
of  loans  on  easy  terms  and  the  provision  of  Agricultural  Schools  where  appro¬ 
priate  courses  can  be  administered  to  African  farmers. 

14.  ‘  The  payment  of  uniform  prices  to  all  producers  of  primary  produce 
of  which  the  purchase  and  sale  is  controlled,  and  the  abrogation  of  all  restrictive 
practices  in  the  growth  of  certain  crops.’ 

15.  ‘Equal  pay  for  equal  qualifications  and  work.’ 

16.  ‘The  immediate  increase  in  the  Minimum  Wage  by  331  per  cent,  to 
offset  the  high  cost  in  living,  and  the  provision  of  adequate  housing  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  thousands  of  houseless  and  bedless  African  workers  in  Nairobi 
and  Mombasa.’ 

17.  Complete  freedom  of  assembly  and  of  speech. 

18.  ‘That  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  be  widened  to 
include  a  survey  of  all  lands  in  Kenya.’ 

19.  ‘The  earliest  possible  repeal  of  all  recent  repressive  legislation  including 
the  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Societies.’ 

20.  ‘  The  release  or  immediate  trial  of  all  persons  arrested  since  20  October.’ 

21.  ‘Facilities  to  enable  the  independent  African  Press  to  start  functioning 
again.’ 

22.  ‘  The  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  legitimate  activities  of  the  Kenya 
African  Union.’ 

23.  ‘  We  request  that  a  conciliation  group  be  set  up  in  Kenya  to  attempt  the 
solution  of  the  many  difficult  problems  facing  all  races  and  that  it  be  composed 
as  follows: — 

Chairman  to  be  nominated  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  Two  members 
each  from  the  K.A.U.,  the  Electors’  Union  and  the  Kenya  Indian  Congress.  One 
European  Elected  M.L.C.  and  one  African  Unofficial  M.L.C. 

24.  ‘  We  demand  the  immediate  implementation  of  the  UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS.’ 

F.  W.  Odede  (Acting  President). 

Nairobi.  7.  Z.  Miirumbi  (Acting  Secretary). 


(iii)  Statement  of  J.  Z.  Munimbi,  London,  September  25,  1953. 

My  proposals,  in  brief  are: 

1.  Release  on  bail  of  the  political  leaders,  as  suggested  by  Col.  Grogan, 
on  the  basis  of  their  co-operation  in  restoring  peace  and  discussion  with  the 
Colonial  Office  regarding  essential  reforms. 

2.  A  Round  Table  Conference  of  representatives  of  all  races  in  Kenya  with 
a  view  to  acceptance  of  a  programme  of  political,  social  and  economic  reforms. 
In  my  view  this  programme  should  include: 

3.  The  development  of  land  in  the  African  Reserves  to  the  fullest  capacity. 
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4.  Making  available  to  Africans  land  in  the  Highlands  not  yet  sold  to 
Europeans.  .  .  . 

To  prevent  misuse  of  land,  I  suggest  that  African  farmers  would  be  required 
to  conform  to  strict  farming  practices  under  the  direction  of  a  Community  and 
Co-operative  organisation  and  that  leases  for  such  land  should  be  on  a  temporary 
basis  until  the  African  farmer  has  proved  himself  efficient.  During  this  period 
he  should  be  subject  to  eviction  if  his  farming  did  not  reach  the  required 
standard. 

5.  Community  Projects,  Co-operative  farming  and  Rural  Industries  should 
be  introduced  in  the  Reserves,  and  technical  and  financial  help  welcomed  from  the 
United  Nations,  British,  American,  Indian  or  other  sources. 

6.  The  principal  of  parity  should  be  adopted  in  representation  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Council  of  Kenya.  .  . 

7.  Political  democracy  should  also  be  applied  to  local  government. 

8.  The  progressive  elimination  of  the  Colour  Bar. 

9.  The  encouragement  of  the  co-operation  of  educated  and  politically- 
minded  Africans  in  all  schemes  of  political,  economic  and  social  developments. 

I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  in  Britain  to  put  these  proposals  to  political. 
Co-operative  and  Trade  Union  representatives  and  to  religious  leaders  with  a 
view  to  securing  their  aid.  Following  my  stay  here  I  intend  to  visit  America 
to  invite  technical  and  financial  help  for  social  and  economic  projects  from 
organisations  interested  in  assisting  undeveloped  territories. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  return  to  Kenya  at  any  time  if  the  Colonial  Office 
or  the  Governor  indicated  that  I  could  be  of  help  in  the  realisation  of  these 
objects.’ 


(iv)  Statement  of  African  Unofficial  Members,  November,  1953. 

The  East  African  Standard  published  on  November  16,  1953,  a  15-point 
statement  issued  by  the  African  Unofficial  Members  of  Legislative  Council,  whose 
Chairman  is  Mr.  Eliud  Mathu.  Points  1 — 4,  12  and  15  are  given  below  as 
reported.  Points  5 — 7  dealt  further  with  land:  — 

‘  1.  The  Emergency  must  be  given  the  highest  possible  priority  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  this  end,  African  Members  must 
continue  to  support  the  Government  fully. 

2.  The  African  must  be  given  greater  responsibility  in  public  affairs,  in 
recognition  of  his  “  notable  contribution  ”  to  the  development  of  Kenya  both 
as  a  producer  and  a  wage-earner. 

3.  It  is  important  that  membership  of  Africans  on  local,  central  and  inter¬ 
territorial  statutory  bodies  be  by  election  by  secret  ballot  as  soon  as  practicable. 
African  membership  of  these  bodies  must  be  of  such  a  strength  that  it  will 
effectively  influence  public  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  Africans  to  be  represented  on  the  Member  system  in  the 
Government.  Home  rule  for  Kenya  must  wait  for  the  present,  and  Colonial 
Office  control  must  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

4.  For  many  years  to  come  the  majority  of  Africans  must  continue  to  depend 
on  the  land  for  their  existence.  The  African  must  be  certain  that  his  land  has 
adequate  security  and,  to  achieve  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  alter  certain 
systems  of  tenure.  The  present  allocation  of  land  to  the  African  is  insufficient 
for  his  economic  needs,  and  Africans  must  press  for  more  land.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  settle  some  Africans  elsewhere  from  the  most  congested  Reserves. 

12.  Africans  must  support  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  The  police  force 
must  expand  and  proper  training  must  be  given,  with  emphasis  on  courtesy  towards 
the  civilian  population  of  all  races.  .  . 

15.  Harmonious  relations  among  all  inhabitants  of  Kenya  are  absolutely 
essential  for  the  happy  future  of  the  country.  Africans  are  prepared  to  come 
more  than  halfway  to  meet  the  other  races.  The  immigrant  races  can  do  more 
than  they  are  doing  to  create  a  happier  racial  atmosphere  by  removing  the 
dominating  attitude  held  by  many.’ 

East  African  Standard,  November  16,  1953. 
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Appendix  2 

ASIAN  DEMANDS 

(i)  Resolution  of  East  African  Indian  Congress,  January  27,  1952. 

This  Special  Session  of  the  East  African  Indian  National  Congress: 

1.  Bearing  in  mind  the  attitude  of  the  European  commuinty  since  the 
Statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  May  31  1951,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  no  agreement  acceptable  to  Indians  is  possible  in  the  consultative 
body; 

2.  Noting  that  the  African  community  through  the  Kenya  African  Union 
has  rejected  the  proposal  for  a  consultative  body,  and  that  it  has  asked  for  its 
replacement  by  a  Committee  of  impartial  experts;  and 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  Kenya  Government  to  accept  and 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Speaker’s  Committee,  and  to  the  fact  that 
religious  separate  electorates  were  imposed  upon  the  Indian  community  largely  as 
a  result  of  a  bargain  on  parity  between  European  and  Muslim  leaders; 

Considers  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  setting  up  of  a 
consultative  body,  and  it  accordingly  rejects  the  same  and  asks  that  it  be 
replaced  by  a  Royal  Commission  constituted  on  a  basis  acceptable  to  the  main 
sections  of  the  people  of  Kenya. 


(ii)  Kenya  Indian  Congress  Standing  Committee  Statement,  September  27, 
1953. 

This  Congress  .  .  .  believes  that  immediate  steps  are  necessary  in  the 
following  directions  to  create  conditions  and  promote  an  atmosphere  in  which 
all  races  could  work  together  for  the  attainment  of  common  objectives: 

(1)  The  strong  feeling  of  grievance  which  prevails  among  Africans, 
particularly  the  Kikuyu,  about  land,  and  which  influences  large  numbers  of 
them  in  their  general  attitude  towards  other  problems  should  be  remedied 
quickly. 

(2)  The  African  should  be  given  a  sense  of  feeling  that  he  will  have 
all  the  necessary  encouragement  to  progress  in  all  walks  of  life. 

(3)  ’’An  immediate  declaration  of  an  authoritative  character  should  be 
made  to  ensure  the  due  attainment  of  the  above  objectives,  with  emphasis 
on  ablility  and  character  and  merits,  and  not  on  race  or  colour  which 
hitherto  has  formed  the  basis  of  policy. 

(4)  Racial  discrimination  and  colour  bar  should  be  completely  removed 
from  all  employment  under  the  State;  and  the  rights  of  access  to  all  public 
licensed  places  should  be  sanctioned  and  guaranteed  by  legislation  without 
delay. 

(5)  The  educational  system  of  the  country  should  be  changed  as  early 
as  possible  from  its  racial  compartments  to  schools  open  to  all  races  but 
divided  on  the  basis  of  high,  moderate  and  nominal  fees. 

(6)  A  pronouncement  should  be  made  that  in  the  next  constitutional 
set-up,  constitutions  of  the  Legislative  and  Municipal  bodies  will  provide 
for  the  return  of  representatives  on  a  limited  scale  by  a  common  electorate 
of  all  races,  based  on  a  qualified  franchise,  with  reservation  of  an  equal 
number  of  seats  for  each  race,  as  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  .  . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  that  unless  these  minimum  requirements 
are  accepted  and  speedy  action  taken  to  ensure  justice  and  fairness  for  all,  the 
non-European  peoples  may  justifiably  lose  confidence  in  those  who  are  in  power 
and  authority.  .  . 


Nairobi. 


S.  C.  Gautama  (Hon.  General  Secretary). 
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Appendix  3 

EUROPEAN  DEMANDS 

(i)  Statement  of  European  Elected  Members  Organisation,  March  1,  1951. 

In  view  of  the  commuique  issued  from  Government  House  on  February  16, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  any  detail  to  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since. 
His  Excellency  initiated  discussions  with  the  Leaders  of  the  different  racial  groups 
concerning  proposed  changes  in  the  representation  of  those  groups  in  Legislative 
Council. 

The  European  Elected  Members  consider  that  at  the  present  time  no  changes 
are  necessary  in  the  unofficial  representation;  they  believe  that  two  of  the  present 
five  Indian  seats  should  be  reserved  for  Muslim  Asiatic  representation  on  a 
communal  roll. 

Nevertheles,  should  strong  arguments  be  advanced  for  an  increase  of  seats 
on  the  Unofficial  side  of  Legislative  Council  the  European  Elected  Members 
would  agree  to  adjustments  provided  always  that  the  present  numerical  parity 
between  the  European  Elected  Members  and  the  combined  total  of  all  other 
Unofficial  Members,  be  maintained.  .  . 

The  European  Elected  Members  feel  that  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Kenya  Legislature  has  proved  unsuitable  to  existing  conditions.  Accordingly, 
when  a  decision  agreeable  to  European  Elected  Members  has  been  reached  on 
an  interim  composition  of  the  Unofficial  side  of  Legislative  Council  for  the  next 
life  of  the  Council,  they  will  then  be  prepared  to  initiate  discussion  on  the  form 
that  a  new  constitution  should  take.  .  . 

The  European  Elected  Members  believe  that  any  new  constitution  must 
provide  for  the  development  and  government  of  Kenya  on  the  principles  of  the 
liberal  traditions  of  Western  civilisation. 

It  should  allow  for  the  direction  of  affairs  to  pass  progressively  to  those 
resident  here.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  length  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  state  at  this  stage,  European  leadership  in  association  with  representatives  of 
all  races  will  be  necessary. 

It  should  provide  opportunities  for  the  legitimate  aspirations,  economic  and 
political,  of  all  peoples  living  in  Kenya  but  must  recognise  that  the  advance  of 
any  people  towards  a  full  share  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  will  be  dependent 
on  the  character  and  ability  of  the  people  concerned. 

The  pace  at  which  this  policy  is  carried  out  must  be  decided  by  those  in 
authority  locally  and  must  not  be  accelerated  by  ill-advised  pressure  from 
abroad.  .  . 

East  African  Standard,  March  2,  1951. 

(ii)  Statement  of  European  Elected  Members’  Organisation,  August  27,  1953. 
The  following  aims  of  policy  were  laid  down: 

1.  To  build  a  strong  and  prosperous  State  which  will  be  a  bulwark  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  British  Africa,  maintaining  British  traditions  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown,  justice  and  freedom. 

2.  To  promote  and  maintain  the  Christian  ethic. 

3.  To  develop  opportunities  for  all  loyal  subjects,  irrespective  of  race,  to 
advance  in  accordance  with  character  and  ability. 

4.  To  maintain  and  encourage  private  enterprise  unless  it  conflicts  with  the 
security  of  the  State  or  threatens  the  proper  development  of  its  resources. 

5.  To  promote  a  sense  of  security  for  all  races,  and  in  particular  to  maintain 
the  special  rights  of  racial  communities  in  those  areas  established  for  their 
respective  use  by  treaty,  ordinance,  or  Order-in-Council.  Concurrently  to  develop 
areas  of  common  opportunity. 

6.  To  safeguard  the  proper  interests  of  each  race  from  exploitation  by  any 
other,  and  to  promote  racial  harmony  and  friendliness. 

7.  To  protect  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Kenya  from  the  extremes  of  party 
political  influence  overseas. 
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8.  To  ensure  that  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Kenya  shall  pass  progressively 
to  those  resident  locally. 

9.  To  foster  and  develop  friendly  relations  between  our  own  and  other 
territories  of  East  and  Central  Africa  with  the  ultimate  object  of  federation. 

East  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  September  3,  1953. 

The  more  important  points  of  policy  arising  from  these  principles  were  dealt 
with  fully  in  a  further  statement  issued  by  the  European  Elected  Members  on 
November  12,  1953.  and  published  in  full  in  the  Kenya  Weekly  News  on 
November  13,  1953.  The  leader  of  the  Elected  Members,  Mr.  Michael  Blundell, 
presented  this  statement  to  his  constituents  on  the  same  day  at  Nakuru.  His 
speech  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Kenya  Weekly  News  on  November  13.  The 
statement  and  the  speech  were  summarised  in  The  Times  on  November  13,  1953. 


Appendix  4 

GOVERNMENT  POLICY 

(i)  Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  May  31,  1951. 

As  I  made  clear  in  my  statement  of  policy  on  East  Africa  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  13th  December,  1950,  future  policy  must  be  worked  out  in  full 
consultations  with  those  who  belong  to  the  territories.  .  .  His  Majesty’s  Govern 
ment,  which  bears  the  ultimate  responsibility,  must  make  the  final  decisions.  .  . 

Notwithstanding  that  agreement  had  not  been  reached  in  earlier  talks  with 
the  Governor,  I  found  a  general  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all  the  representatives  to 
secure  an  agreed  solution.  I  have  wannly  welcomed  this  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Unofficial  groups  in  the  Legislative  Council,  whom  I  met  all 
together  immediately  before  leaving  Kenya,  I  propose  that  the  following  steps 
should  be  taken.  Within  12  monthhs  of  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  the  next 
Legislative  Council,  i.e.,within  12  months  of  May,  1952,  a  body  should  be  set 
up  representative  of  all  groups  in  the  Council,  under  an  independent  Chairman 
from  outside  Kenya,  to  consider  what  constitutional  changes  should  be  made. 

In  the  meantime  there  would  be  no  major  change  in  the  constitution  in 
1952.  .  .  Representatives  of  the  Government  of  Kenya  will  be  included  on  the 
body  to  which  I  have  referred  and  a  representative  of  the  Colonial  Office  will 
be  associated  with  it.  If  desired,  I  would  be  prepared  to  obtain  the  services  of 
a  constitutional  expert  to  advise  the  body  on  technical  questions. 

This  body  will  consider  the  whole  constitutional  field  including,  of  course, 
the  composition  of  the  Legislative  Council.  I  have  found  general  agreement  in 
Kenya  that,  in  accordance  with  my  statement  of  policy  of  December  13,  1950,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
for  the  administration  of  Kenya  must  be  maintained  at  the  present  time;  I  would 
not,  therefore,  expect  this  responsibility  to  be  discussed  by  the  body  to  which 
I  have  referred.  But  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  constitution  will  come 
within  its  terms  of  reference. 

The  conclusions  of  the  consultative  body  will  be  laid  before  the  Governor 
and,  with  his  observations,  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  ultimate 
decisions  will  then  lie  with  His  Majesty’s  Government.  Since  nothing  more  than 
adjustments  will  be  made  in  1952,  it  must  be  understood  that,  should  it  not  be 
possible  for  agreement  to  be  reached  through  this  process  of  consultation.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  will  be  free  to  take  its  own  decisions.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope,  however,  that  agreement  will  be  reached,  in  which  case  the  agreed 
conclusions  could  be  brought  into  force  either  in  1956,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of 
the  next  Council,  or,  if  there  were  agreement  to  do  so,  at  an  earlier  date. 

...  I  propose  that  the  interim  adjustments  to  be  made  should  involve  no 
disturbance  of  the  present  proportions  of  representation  on  the  Unofficial  side 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  Council  which  will  be  elected  in  1952.  I  have 
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made  it  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  various  groups  in  Kenya  that  in  saying  this 
I  must  not  be  taken  as  accepting  the  view  that  the  maintenance  of  party  between 
the  European  Members  on  the  Unofficial  side  of  the  Legislative  Council  is 
essential,  any  more  than  I  am  accepting,  during  this  interim  phase,  the  other  views 
and  proposals  which  were  put  before  me.  .  . 

I  now  come  to  the  interim  adjustments  to  be  made  in  1952,  which  will,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  review  by  the  consultative  body.  In  the  first  place  I  accept  the 
view  of  the  Governor  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  the  seat  on  the  Executive 
Council  which  is  designed  as  being  in  the  African  interest  to  be  held  by  an 
African  on  the  next  occurrence  of  a  vacancy.  In  the  second  place  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  practical  arguments  put  before  me  by  the  African  Members  in 
asking  for  some  increase  in  African  representation  on  the  Unofficial  side  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  I  propose  that,  for  the  interim  period  and  pending 
examination  by  the  consultative  body,  African  membership  should  be  increased 
from  four  to  six. 

Thirdly,  and  for  practical  reasons  connected  with  the  appropriate  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Indian  community,  I  propose  that  the  Indian 
representation  should  be  increased  by  one,  from  five  to  six.  While  I  realise  that 
arrangements  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  Muslim  section  of  the  community 
secures  sufficient  representation,  by  which  I  mean  a  minimum  of  two  seats,  I 
earnstly  hope  that  means  may  be  found  of  achieving  that  object  without  creating 
separate  electorates  within  the  Indian  community,  who  will,  I  trust,  make  a 
genuine  and  sincere  effort  to  find  an  agreed  solution  of  this  problem.  Fourthly, 
I  have  given  most  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  representation 
of  the  Arab  community,  being  most  anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  encourage 
inter-racial  co-operation.  I  feel  that  their  reasonable  aspirations  can  be  met 
within  the  membership  of  the  Official  side  of  the  Council. 

Fifthly,  since  it  is  part  of  the  arrangement  I  have  described  that  there  should 
be  no  disturbance  in  1952  of  the  present  balance  of  the  Unofficial  side  of  the 
Council,  and  entirely  without  prejudice  to  the  full  examination  of  this  matter 
by  the  consulative  body,  I  propose  that  the  increases  in  African  and  Indian 
representation  on  the  Unofficial  side  of  the  Council  should  be  balanced  by  an 
increase  of  three  Europeans  from  11  to  14.  The  effect  of  these  adjustments  will  be 
that  the  Unofficial  side  of  the  Council  will,  for  the  interim  period  beginning  in 
May  next  year,  number  28  seats. 

I  now  turn  to  the  Official  side  of  the  Council.  I  have  found  general  agreement 
in  Kenya  that  the  present  disparity  in  numbers  between  Official  and  Unofficial 
Members  is  excessive;  with  the  addition  of  six  seats  on  the  Unofficial  side  this 
disparity  becomes  so  excessive  that  it  must  be  corrected.  I  therefore  propose 
to  increase  the  Official  membership  from  16  to  26,  that  is  to  say  (not  counting 
the  Speaker)  two  fewer  than  the  Unofficial  side.  I  propose  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  instruments  should  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  the  Governor,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  nominate  these  additional  Members  from 
within  or  without  the  public  service,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  invite  persons  of 
appropriate  standing  and  qualifications  to  accept  membershio  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  thus  make  a  substantial  contribution,  as  Sir  Charles  Mortimer  is 
now  doing,  to  the  work  of  the  Council.  Such  nominated  Members  will,  of  course, 
be  required  to  support  the  Government  when  called  upon  to  do  so  on  a  motion 
of  confidence.  The  Governor  will  make  his  nominations  on  grounds  of  merit 
and  ability  and  not  on  a  basis  of  representation  of  the  different  communities; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will,  in  fact,  make  his  selections  from  the  widest  field, 
that  is  including  all  communities;  and  as  I  have  already  indicated,  one  at  least 
of  these  Members  will  be  an  Arab. 

Hansard,  May  31,  1951. 


(ii)  Kenya  Government  Statement  of  May  23,  1952. 

Subject  to  the  directions  expressed  in  the  Orders-in-Council,  the  Letters 
Patent  and  the  Royal  instructions,  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Kenya  in 
general  terms  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 
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(1)  Recognition  that  East  Africa  is  a  single  economic,  strategic  and  transport 
region  and  that  security,  economic  development  and  important  services  (e.g. 
defence,  research,  post-secondary  education,  rail,  road,  air  and  inland  water 
transport,  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs)  depend  upon  effective  inter-territorial  co¬ 
operation.  .  . 

(3)  The  provision  of  adequate  and  expanding  education  and  health  services, 
particularly  education,  technical  and  vocational,  so  as  to  develop  the  capacity  of 
the  population  to  take  advantage  of  contemporary  economic  opportunity. 

(4)  The  protection  of  the  land,  water  and  forests  of  the  Colony  from 
improper  or  excessive  exploitation  by  man  or  beast;  the  reclamation  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  areas  damaged  by  erosion  or  over-stocking;  the  development  of  a  sound, 
broadly  based  agriculture,  stock  raising  and  forestry,  including  organised  market¬ 
ing  arrangements  and  prudent  measures  of  price  or  yield  guarantee  and  of 
collective  marketing. 

(5)  The  industrial,  commercial  and  mineral  development  of  the  country, 
so  far  as  possible  complementary  to  and  in  association  with  Uganda  and 
Tanganyika  Territory,  and  the  continuous  improvement  of  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

(6)  The  special  study  of  the  economic,  agrarian  and  social  problems  created 
by  the  impact  of  an  economic  age  upon  a  population  still  largely  in  a  subsistence 
society,  aggravated  by  congestion  of  the  land  in  some  African  areas  and  the 
defects  of  African  traditional  land  tenure  and  agricultural  and  pastoral  practices 
when  confronted  with  contemporary  conditions.  The  vigorous  execution  of  all 
measures  capable  of  bringing  relief  in  these  respects  and  of  improving  the 
opportunities  for  progress,  in  agriculture  or  other  occupations,  of  the  African 
people. 

(7)  The  development  of  soundly  devised  systems  of  local  government,  urban 
and  rural,  and  the  promotion  of  urban  development  with  due  regard  to  natural 
resources,  social  needs  and  economic  factors  such  as  transportation,  the  location 
of  raw  materials  or  markets.  .  . 

(9)  The  regulation  of  development  policy  in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of 
the  country  to  meet  the  resulting  recurrent  charges,  and  the  creation  of  conditions 
designed  to  attract  capital  to  the  country.  The  maintenance  of  a  level  of  tax¬ 
ation  based  on  the  closest  study  of  capacity  to  pay  and  the  effect  of  taxation  on 
the  economy  of  the  country  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  individual.  .  . 

(10)  The  promotion  of  cordial  relations  between  all  races  and  the 
encouragement  of  inter-racial  co-operation  in  the  organs  of  central  and  local 
government.  .  . 

(12)  Finally,  the  Government  feels  obliged  to  say  this:  Policy  may  be 
expressed — it  generally  is — without  paricular  reference  to  moral  values  or  religious 
belief,  but  unless  it  is  based  upon  them  and  activated  by  them  it  can  have  no 
permanent  foundations.  All  policy  must  be  judged  by  a  higher  standard  than 
expedience  or  practicability,  for  policy  must  be  not  only  prudent,  practicable 
and  progressive;  it  must  also  be  just  and  right.  Government  will  always 
endeavour  to  be  guided  by  this  principle,  which  it  believes  to  override  all  others 
in  importance. 


(iii)  Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  29,  1953. 

.  .  .  The  Governor,  with  my  approval,  announced  on  April  10,  that  as  soon 
as  the  present  acute  period  of  the  emergency  was  over  and  the  situation  permitted 
it,  constitutional  talks  would  be  held  within  a  few  months.  In  the  meantime, 
there  would  be  no  constitutional  changes  or  increase  in  the  number  of  portfolios 
held  by  non-officials.  .  . 


Hansard,  April  29,  1953. 
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Appendix  5 

Summary  of  Recommendations  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Land  and  Population  in  East  Africa  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Fabian  Colonial  Bureau. 

1.  It  should  be  recognised  that  the  system  of  allocating  land  according  to 
race  is  a  cause  of  African  discontent  and  distrust,  which  must  be  removed  if  the 
wholehearted  support  of  Africans  for  a  policy  of  agricultural  improvement  is  to 
be  enlisted.  At  present  Africans  need  the  protection  of  their  lands  by  the 
preservation  of  African  areas,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  a  racial  bar  to 
occupation  of  land  in  the  European  Highlands. 

2.  Land  in  the  European  Highlands  should  be  reserved  for  farmers  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  abide  by  good  farming  regulations,  who  are  not  absentees, 
and  who  intend  to  remain  permanent  citizens  of  the  Colony.  There  should  be 
controlled  African  settlement  on  unallocated  or  unused  land  in  the  European 
Highlands.  The  administrative  practice  which  at  present  prevents  African  settle¬ 
ment  should  be  abandoned. 

3.  Land  claims  left  outstanding  by  the  Carter  Commission  should  be  re¬ 
examined  in  the  light  of  changed  circumstances.  If  sustained,  the  land  in 
question  should  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  tribes  for  renewed  occupation 
under  strict  agriculural  conditions,  existing  holders  being  offered  alternative  land 
compensation  for  disturbance. 

4.  The  British  Government  should  make  a  substantial  grant  for  the  opening 
up  of  new  lands  for  African  settlement. 

5.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  initiation  of  discussions  with  the 
Masai  on  the  subject  of  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

6.  Land  should  not  be  alienated  from  tribal  to  individual  freehold  tenure. 
Leasehold  is  preferable. 

7.  The  statutory  bodies  handling  commodities  should  build  up  funds,  as  in 
West  Africa,  and  should  make  contributions  to  agricultural  development.  Local 
resources  should  also  be  built  up  through  the  development  of  co-operatives. 

8.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  social  provision  for  urban  workers  in 
old  age  to  prevent  them  drifting  back  into  the  Reserves. 

9.  New  industries  and  economic  activities  should  be  opened  up  in  the 
Reserves. 

10.  Villages  should  be  established  for  Africans  living  in  the  European 
Highlands.  The  squatter  system  should  be  abolished  and  workers  on  European 
farms  should  be  given  the  status  of  free  labourers. 

11.  Economic  activities  should  be  developed  for  Africans  in  the  European 
Highlands  in  addition  to  employment  on  farms. 

12.  With  the  entry  of  African  farmers  into  production  for  export,  all 
marketing  controls  should  be  clearly  explained. 

13.  Commodity  funds  for  price  stabilisation  should  be  built  up  for  all 
farmers  irrespective  of  race.  The  amount  of  these  funds  should  be  fixed  and 
not  exceeded. 

14.  Commodity  funds  should  be  used  to  help  individual  and  co-operative 
producers,  irrespective  of  race. 

15.  Farmers’  contributions  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  country  should  be 
made  through  the  normal  channels  of  taxation,  both  local  and  territorial. 

16.  Where  the  production  or  processing  of  a  crop  is  statutorily  controlled, 
the  same  control  should  operate  for  all  growers. 

17.  There  should  be  African  representation  on  marketing  and  control  boards, 
and  representation  for  co-operatives,  wherever  Africans  and  co-operative  societies 
participate  in  the  production  or  marketing  of  the  crop. 

18.  There  should  be  an  expansion  of  the  Co-operative  Department,  and 
Departmental  staff  under  training  should  be  sent  to  study  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  other  Colonies.  The  Co-operative  School  at  Kabete 
should  be  expanded  to  include  facilities  for  training  non-official  students.  There 
should  be  increased  public  information  on  the  purposes  of  co-operation. 
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19.  Statutory  boards  controlling  commodities  should  make  sums  available 
for  new  co-operatives  and  for  assisting  established  co-operatives.  A  statutory 
institution  for  the  supply  of  short-term  and  medium-term  credit  should  be 
established. 

20.  Small  co-operatives  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  in  new  land  opened 
up  for  settlement. 

21.  Penal  sanctions  for  contract  labour  and  the  Voluntarily  Unemployed 
Persons  Ordinance  should  be  abolished. 

22.  There  should  be  a  full  enquiry  into  the  difficulties  of  developing  trade 
unions  and  the  Kenya  Government  should  adopt  an  attitude  of  encouragement 
to  trade  unions. 

23.  Wages  Councils  should  be  established,  under  existing  legislation,  for 
more  categories  of  employment  and  particularly  for  agriculture. 

24.  A  special  Industral  Relations  Section  should  be  set  up  in  the  Labour 
Department. 

25.  The  provision  of  statistics  on  labour  problems  should  be  improved. 

26.  There  should  be  an  adequate  inspectorate  to  see  that  decisions  of  Wages 
Councils  are  carried  out. 

27.  The  Kenya  Government  should  continue  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
Whitley  Council  and  should  encourage  its  employees  to  build  up  trade  unions. 

28.  Makerere  College  should  be  asked  to  provide  teaching  in  industrial 
relations  and  to  engage  extra-mural  tutors  for  work  in  Kenya. 

July,  1953. 
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m  BURBAU  was  created  in  October,  1940,  as  a  special  department  of 
the  Fabian  Society.  It  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  and  research  on 
colonial  affairs  and  seeks  to  make  its  services  available  to  the  Labour  movement 
and  to  the  public  as  a  whole  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Colonies.  Through 
its  contacts  with  Members  of  Parliament  and  with  nationalist  and  Labour  organisations 
in  the  Colonies,  the  Bureau  is  stimulating  a  two-way  traffic  in  ideas  which  no  other 
organisation  can  rival. 


OISCItSStON  of  ideas  is  provided  through  meetings  and  conferences  and 
through  the  Bureau’s  monthly  journal  VENTURE,  which  also  offers  information 
and  comment  on  current  political,  economic  and  social  developments  in  the  colonial 


territories. 


PAMPHUTS  are  regularly  published  and  embody  the  results  of  research 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau.  Recent  examples  include  Trusteeship 
in  Practice  by  Molly  Mortimer  (2s.),  an  examination  of  the  work  of  the  trusteeship 
organisation  of  the  United  Nations;  The  Way  Forward  by  James  Griffiths,  Arthur 
Creech  Jones  and  Rita  Hinden  (Is.  3d.),  which  surveys  the  colonial  work  of  the 
Labour  Governments:  British  Central  Africa?  (Is.),  a  report  on  the  proposed  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  African  territories  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Bureau; 
Challenge  to  the  British  Caribbean  by  the  Earl  of  Listowel,  Rita  Hinden,  Rawle 
Farley  and  Colin  Hughes  (2s.):  Cost  African  Future,  a  report  by  an  inter-racial 
group  of  East  African  students  with  a  foreword  by  Margery  Perham  (Is.  6d.);  and 
Malayan  Perspective  by  Derrick  Sington  (Is.  6d.). 

SOBSCRIPTtON  to  the  Bureau  is  £1  annually,  which  entitles  members  to 
receive  free  of  charge  the  monthly  journal  as  well  as  all  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Bureau;  there  is  a  reduced  rate  of  10s.  for  students;  subscription  to  VENTURE  only 
(inclusive  of  postage)  is  7s.  6d.  Membership  of  the  Bureau,  as  distinct  from  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Fabian  Society,  does  not  indicate  any  political  affiliation.  Fabian  Society 
members  who  pay  a  full  subscription  of  £3  annually  receive  all  Bureau  publications. 

wai  you  jotN?  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  people  of  Britain 
and  of  the  Colonies  themselves  should  have  a  greater  understanding  of  the  progress 
and  problems  of  individual  territories  and  of  colonial  policy  as  a  whole.  The  Bureau 
is  working  to  play  its  part  within  the  Labour  movement  in  assisting  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  an  Empire  into  a  Commonwealth.  Will  you  play  your  part  too? 
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